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*‘Ma Won’t Get This Again’’ 


A Public Market in a Dairy Section—By Mabel ‘A: Feint 





Christmas iving 
— al] price low. 


(Soon NEWS! It will be a bigger and a happier 
Christmas for your family and your friends if you 
use Your Bargain Book for your Yuletide shopping 
guide —and it'll be a far more economical Christ- 
mas for you. 


Buying at The Charles William Stores is a money- 
saving transaction any time ... But, at Christmas, 
when pennies count even more than usual, the 
savings seem even more pronounced. 


You'll find that whatever you have on your list is 
almost sure to be in Your Bargain Book. You'll 
find, too, that the catalog will suggest many things 
you may not have thought of, Is it a fur for daughter? 
You'll find them on pages 38 and 39. Is it a sweater 
for Dad? They are on pages 112 to 115, priced 
from 85c to $7.98. Does Sonny expect a watch? 
There is a dandy with a compass fitted in the stem, 
shown on page 365, priced at $1.25. 


And so it goes, on almost every possible kind of 
merchandise. 


Everything Guaranteed to Please 
We guarantee to please you or to return 
your money together with every cent you 
have paid out—ask any banker ‘anywhere. 


Turn to your catalog now and make out your 
order. If you haven’ta book the coupon below 
will bring you a copy at once. Use it TODAY. 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
New York City 
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The East 


An A. A. Radio Talk Broadcast from WEAF 


By A. W. Gilbert 


Commissioner of Agriculture, 
State of Massachusetts 


T is not generally 

known that the 
business of farming 
in the eastern quar- 
ter of the United States is rapidly improv- 
ing, and it is less generally recognized that 
this has significance to general business 
prosperity. Urban and rural prosperity 
must in the long run go hand in hand. 

The great movement westward, which 
followed the Civil War, so much asso- 
ciated with Horace Greeley’s advice, 
“Go West, voung man, go West,” consti- 
tutues an important chapter in American 
history. The “Covered Wagon” will 
always hold a place in the hearts and 
thoughts of men. Pioneer days present 
pictures of adventure, suffering, and 
conquest well-known to all American 
men and women. For generations the 
East has given up much of its best blood 
to people the new 
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Still Leads 


its breadth of treat. 
ment much it dig 
cusses applies equally 
to New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania as well as Ne» 
England. 

We hear much of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange that is so lar 
responsible for filling our shops with 
beautiful oranges, lemons and grapefruits, 
It is always cited as the classic example of 
successful cooperative —_ organizatiog 
amongst farmers. We are perhaps not 
aware of the extent to which cooperative 
organization is practiced by eastern fam. 
ers. In New York State there were listed 
over a vear ago 1,224 cooperative associa. 
tions. They comprised thirty-nine dif. 
ferent lines of activity, most of them bei 
agricultural; 720 of them were k 
members of the Dairymen’s League. In 
Massachnsetts there 








country west of the 


are large Ccoopeta- 


rons Ng Pros- A GREAT INDUSTRY ahs — ussocia- 
perous farming in : ions and a move 
the East, on the LTOGETHER too many people in ment is now on foot 


otherhand,gaveway 
to the buzz of the 
mill wheel. As time 
went on the rough 
and hill lands back 
home could not com- 
pete with the fertile 
prairies in the new 
country. Freight 
rates were low and 
food could be hauled 
at great distances 
from the new coun- 
trv back to the well- 
established markets 
of the old. 

The development 
of the local idea, one 
of the greatest ideas 
in all American 
history, has given 
rise to the County 


national 


duction of many 
products. 


the United States have obtained 
the idea from somewhere that the 
only farming that is done of any im- 
portance is done in the Central West. 
Too often when the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, or the 
government, 
thinking or acting for agriculture, 
they seem to forget entirely that New 
York State and other parts of the 
East still take the lead in the pro- 


We have mentioned this 
point a good many times in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist and we have called 
it to the attention of leaders of na- 
tional farm organizations and in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It gives us a great deal of pleasure, 
therefore, to publish on this page an 
address by Commissioner A. W. Gil- 
bert, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the State of Massachusetts, 
showing why Eastern agriculture is a 
great industry.—The Editors. 


to organize the ma 
jority of all mik 
producers in New 
England into one 
vast cooperative 
system. 

The volume and 
value of eastern ag- 
riculture is not i 
considerable : in 19% 
the value of the 
main crops of the 
New England States, 
exclusive of the big 
items of fruit, mar- 
ket-garden and ma 
ple products, was 
almost $177,000,000 
and that of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States 
over one-half a billion 
dollars. The live- 
stock of New Eng- 


does any 


crop and animal 





Agricultural Exten- 





sion Service and the 
Farm Bureau, with a farm expert in each 
county. Think what that means! Each 
agricultural community throughout the 
whole region teaching itself, with the 
advice of technical experts, the latest 
application of science and method to 
their agricultural business. The great 
East, with ‘ts rugged but fertile farms, 
has begun to raise those food prod- 
ucts which it is fitted to raise 
and market to best advantage, such as 
fruit and vegetables, poultry and dairy 
products. The greatest of world-markets 
lies right at the very doors of our farmers. 
Progressive agriculturists in the East 
are awake to the present economic situa- 
tion. If one attends the New York State 
Fair at Syracuse or the great Eastern 
States Exposition held every year at 
Springfield he will get a survey of agricul- 
ture in this region and he will be impressed 
with the magnitude and quality of farm- 
ing in this part of the country, and the 
volume and importance of its products. 
At both these big fairs one finds a great 
exposition with one and a half to two 
million dollars’ worth of permanent equip- 
ment. This vear 2,500 head of cattle, 
swine, sheep and horses were exhibited at 
the Eastern States Exposition. In the 
famous parade were to be seen all at once 
cattle valued at over one million dollars. 
It is a region with ideals toward which 
it is*consciously striving; it has a definite 
program. In New England the organized 
agricultural interests of all the various 
States are represented in the Agricultural 
Conference, appointed by the Governors 
of the six New England States. This 
body has made a thorough study of the 
agricultural situation as it exists and has 
formulated a definite ten-vear program. 
One of the largest publishing houses in 
the East is about to issue from its presses 
a book on the Food Supply of New 
England. As the title indicates, it treats 
especially of that territory east of Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson River, but in 


best 


land was valued at 
$116,854,000 on January 1, 1924. 

These figures are large in themselves, 
but in their relation to the food supply 
for this region they assume the utmost 
importance. It is estimated that one- 
quarter of all the population of the 
United States lives in the region that 
comprises New England and the North 
Atlantic States. This region is notedly 
industrial, but in order to maintain the 
industries with raw materials and to feed 
the workers, agriculture must flourish. 
It is basic, and all other industries and 
businesses depend upon it, either directly 
or indirectly. 

If the metropolitan papers tomorrow 
were to have in big headlines, “A Great 
Industry Springs Up in the East,” the 
title would catch the eye and fire the 
imagination. But if in reading further we 
were to find that it concerned the Eastern 
farmer our interest would wane. It 
would lack romance. Or if the papers 
were to record that wealth was dis- 
covered thousands of feet underground, tt 
would be a great deal more romantic than 
a few inches underground in the fertile 
plow furrow. Perhaps the logical conelt- 
sion would be that we have become deep 
thinkers. At any rate, let's say the 
Covered Wagon has turned back East. 
To remark that if Henry Ford had done 
his work fifty years earlier there wo 
have been no Civil War challenges 
thought, but to say that the Ford cars 
one of the greatest single agents in the 
great new Industry of Eastern Agricul 
ture is passed by unnoticed. ; 

But the fact remains that agriculture @ 
the East has been reorganized on a neW¥ 
basis and has emerged in a form 
magnitude far different from the 
and to an extent not generally realized by 
the public at large. We may well refer to 
it as a new industry. It is one Fb 
largest industries and the one 0 
basic importance to the life and welfare 
of us all. 
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A Public Market in a Dairy Section 


How Producers and Consumers of Binghamton Are Cutting the Spread 


NTIL quite recently the section sur- 

rounding the city of Binghamton had 

been primarily a dairy section. Recent 

stringent times in the dairy business, 
coupled with frequent suggestions from ‘public 
market-master J. L. Cosletto, of the curb market, 
who in various capacities had opportunity to 
meet the farmers, led to the custom of growing 
vegetables and other foods for this rapidly growing 
market. 

“Why not get some ready money to handle in 
return for your work, instead of waiting fifty-five 
days for your milk checks all the time?” he said 
to them. And the results are pretty satisfactory 
to a goodly number of farmers over a radius of 
thirty miles. Yes, some come at 
times nearly sixty miles with 
loads of produce. One man even 
drives to the market from Mora- 
via, a distance of seventy miles. 

Due to the demand on the 
part of the consumers for better 
prices on foodstuffs, and to the 
need of farmers for better returns 
for their labor, and due to the 
generosity of George F. Johnson 
of Johnson City, who built the 
markets, there are now three of 
the finest markets in the country 
to be found in Binghamton, 
Johnson City, and Endicott. 
These three sister municipalities 
lie so closely together that the 
casual observer would call them 
one. 

Last month the two smaller 
markets, Johnson City and En- 
dicott, did a business of $82,000 





By MABEL A. FEINT 


and sanitary inspector, is market-master of the 
Binghamton market, and to him is due a great 
deal in the way of clean foods of high quality. 
He had been in close touch with the dairy farmers 
for fifteen years, and knows their problems. He 
has interested dairymen in enlarging their activi- 
ties and, by diversifying, to greatly increase their 
incomes. ‘Two other inspectors and a regular care- 
taker are employed in the Binghamton market. 
No charge of any sort is made to any farmer 
who sells on this market. The motto is “first 
come first served” in the choice of booths in the 
building, which is 300 feet long, and has three 
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out many facts of interest to farmers, as did 
Friday’s discussion of farm problems. A Tomp- 
kins County woman called attention to the great 
need of some measure of relief to producers, when 
she said, “I have paid $80 a week to two men for 
the last two weeks to build me a silo. I can get but 
fifty-five cents a bushel for my potatoes, and have 
sold my dairy and have stopped producing milk 
temporarily because conditions are so bad.” 

This same woman paid the equivalent of a 
bushel of potatoes on this trip for a seat in the 
movies, two bushels each for her meals while in 
the city, six bushels for the use of a bed one night, 
and four bushels each way to travel the short 
distance from her home to the meeting. At that, 
on her return home, local ship- 
ping stations in her county were 
reported to be paying but thirty 
cents a bushel for potatoes. She 
saw on her trip through the 
markets, a man from her county 
who had hauled his load fifty- 
seven miles, getting $1.00 a bushel 
for his potatoes—marketing 
under difficulties, it is conceded— 
but at any rate he is getting 
hold of a little money. 

Commissioner of Agriculture 
B. A. Pyrke, in addressing the 
group, said, “Farming would be 
a profitable business if there 
were a market at the door of 
every farm.” This trip of inves- 
tigation convinced many that 
public city markets would be a 
big help to both consumers and 
producers. Many _ old estab- 
lished markets are under a cloud 











and 325 teams were on _ the 
market. In August the volume 
of business was $95,000. The 
Binghamton market is a larger market, and in 
September there were 933 farmers on the market, 
with a like increase in business over that of the 
others. 

These figures are stupendous. They can be 
realized only by a visit to the markets to see the 
throngs of people eagerly buying the vast quanti- 
ties of all sorts of things that can be grown on an 
eastern farm, or made in a farm kitchen. 

Such a visit was made last week, when repre- 
sentatives of eleven Home Bureaus, constituting 
the central district of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Home Bureaus, met for an afternoon of 
discussion of common problems along marketing 
ines, rounding off the trip with a thorough in- 
spection of these markets on Saturday morning, 
with the market-masters as guides and instructors. 

€ experience was one to be remembered, and 
the delegates were most enthusiastic over the 
Possibilities, to consumers, to producers, and to 

e business interests of the entire section for- 
tunate enough to have such a service. 

_ These markets seem to be starting out on right 

Nes—a square deal to consumers, to farmers, 
and to the grocers of the city. The Board of 


Health and Public Safety of the City of Bingham- 
ton has assumed supervision of its own market, 
While Mr. Johnson employs John Paterson, a very 
Competent and popular man for the place, to 
Supervise the other two. 


John L. Cosletto, meat 


The interior of one of the Binghamton market houses. 


farmers on the market 


rows of booths, the full length. The building is of 
steel, and is closed, with doors the whole length 
on both sides to admit a truck to each booth. 
Each booth has a frontage ‘on the aisles for buyers, 
of eight feet, and there is one row of booths down 
the center. Skylights and ventilators, with six 
or eight big heaters usigg coke for fuel, take care of 
light, ventilation, and heat. There is a restaurant 
in each building where good food at very moderate 
prices can be had by the farmers, and there is an 
office and also rest-rooms for men and women, 
and a meat inspection room. 

The floor is cement, and is flushed with a hose 
after each day’s business is closed. The market 
days are Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
from 9 A. M. to noon. The maximum prices to be 
charged each day are announced in the dailies of 
the preceding day. No farmer can sell for more 
than these prices, though he can, and does, sell 
as much under as he likes, or as circumstances 
warrant. These prices in general will range 
about half way between the yholesale and retail 
prices prevailing in the city, thus satisfying all 
concerned, either directly or indirectly. There 
is no monopoly of any kind or any favoritism. 
Dealers are not permitted to bring produce of 
any kind that the farmers can raise, though 
after ten o'clock each day the dealers may come 
in and buy of the farmers if they wish to. 

Saturday’s inspection of these markets brought 





In September there were 933 


because they are being operated 
on wrong principles. One nearby 
market was reported as of doubt- 
ful value to the farming circle, also to the con- 
sumers it serves, as it has been turned over to a 
vegetable growers association, and membership 
in this association is required before a farmer 
-an sell a load of meat or chickens or other prod- 
uce. Prices likewise have suffered, it was said, 
from making it a close corporation of this sort. 
Another nearby city had lost its really fine new 
open market, because it was a dairy section and 
no one had ever convinced the farmers that it 
would pay them to “bother” with vegetables 
and such things. The truckers of the locality 
had absorbed the entire production and had set 
such high prices that the housewives would not 
pay as much as the grocers asked and carry 
home their purchases, even though the goods 
might be nice and fresh. A fair deal all around 
seems to be an essential if a public market is to 
be a success. 

Dr. Ruby Green Smith, of Cornell, one of the 
speakers at the discussions, who helped to or- 
ganize a market in her home city, and in forty- 
two other cities of the country, said that the 
first thing to do in looking over the possibilities 
for a public market was to take two very careful 
surveys, one of the needs of the housewives, and 
another of those who will agree to grow produce 
for the market. “Be sure you have someone to 
buy, as well as someone to sell,” she said. “When 
(Continued on page 350) 
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A Campaign to Lower Taxes 


AILROAD taxes have increased 421°, in 
, twenty-five years. Most of the increase has 
been in the last decade. Last year the tax on the 
railroads for the whole country was $305,000,000, 

We cite these figures to show how alarming the 
tax situation is becoming. We believe, of course, 
that the railroads should pay their just share of 
taxes. But we believe even more strongly that 
government activities must be drastically cut so 
that all of us will pay less taxes. The most of the 
railroad taxes are really property taxes, the same 
kind that farmers pay. When railroad taxes are 
high, farmers’ taxes are high. Moreover, the 
farmers in the end pay a large part of the railroad 
taxes for the farmers pay the freight. 

The direct State property tax should 
abolished. It is wrong in principle and unfair in 
practice. Now that the election dust is settling, 
it is time to turn to our representatives to get 
from them some real action on this tax situation. 
Last year American AGricuLturist, through 
your help, was able to accomplish one real step. 
We succeeded in getting the direct State tax in 
New York reduced one-half mill. 

Next week we will carry an article in this 
publication stating our program for lower taxes. 
Will you look for it, and if it meets with your 
approval, help us carry it through? 


he 





Keep Them and Make Them Better 


N practically every really worthwhile accom- 

plishment in farm affairs, made during the last ten 
years, the Farm Bureaus have had a leading part. 
During and since the World War the farm road has 
been pretty rocky going, but without the silent 
but efficient help of the Farm Bureaus, the road 
might at times have been impassable. The trouble 
is that the air is so full of the shoutings of in- 
dividuals and publications blowing their own 
horns, that often credit is not given where credit 
is due; that is, to those real friends and organiza- 
tions that are working a lot and talking little. 

It is impossible here to set forth even a smatter- 
ing of what the Bureaus have accomplished. 
Almost from the beginning they recognized that 
the outstanding problem of farmers is to find a 
market for farm products at fair prices. The 
Bureaus have never ceased to work on this prob- 
lem and they have accomplished much. They 
have aided every worthwhile marketing associa- 
tion. Some of these associations could not have 


gotten started without the backing and hard 
work of the Farm Bureaus. More than this, the 
Bureaus have been unceasing in their efforts to 
get information and help to individual farmers 
that would aid them to find markets and get 
better prices for their products. 

Instance after instance could be cited showing 
that the Bureaus have succeeded in reducing 
freight rates on both farm supplies, like lime, and 
on farm products, like apples. They have been 
instrumental also time and again in helping farm 
shippers to get sufficient cars on time. 

The Farm Bureaus have been unjustly criticized 
for increasing production. Rather, their work 
has not been a larger production, but a better one. 
Not more cows, for example, but fewer and better 
ones. This paper has stated constantly that with 
the increasing competition in the farm business 
only those-farmers will be able to last who learn 
how to keep down their costs of production. Help- 
ing farmers to lower their costs has been one of the 
big accomplishments of the bureaus. 

During the past decade, in spite of the hard 
times, and in spite of a large number of young 
people leaving the farms, there has been a distinct 
upward lift in the spirits of farm people, a little 
more of the recognition of the great fundamental 
fact that happiness and not material riches is the 
real pot of gold at the end of the rainbow toward 
which we are striving. We believe that not a 
little of this spiritual awakening has been due 
to the Farm Bureaus in the organization of such 
affairs as community singing, worthwhile farm 
meetings, great agricultural picnics, and success- 
ful county fairs. After all, it is perhaps even more 
necessary to organize ourselves for happiness than 
it is for material gain. 

The Farm Bureau associations as they are or- 
ganized in the East belong to the farmers them- 
selves. They are an instrument, a machine, if 
you please, that farmers can use for the accom- 
plishment of certain worthwhile things. If agri- 
culture is going to continue to be a real occupation, 
it will have to be through the farmers’ own efforts, 
and the Bureaus are one means by which these 
efforts can be used to bring results. 

As in any large movement involving a lot of 
men, there have of course been many errors and 
foolish moves made in Farm Bureau work. But 
make no mistake. He who condemns the Farm 
Bureaus is either a demagogic enemy of agricul- 
ture, or else he does not know what he is talking 
about. Their loss would be irreparable to the 
farm interests of this section. 


Amend the Automobile Law 


HE sentiment of New York State farmers is 
strongly against the provision in the new 
automobile law which forbids boys or girls under 
eighteen from driving cars. The letters on the 
opposite page reflect farm opinion on this subject. 
Farmers are for the main provisions of the law. 
All agree that a drastic law is needed to curb 
reckless driving. Buyt as we have pointed out 
before, placing the age limit at eighteen is seriously 
handicapping rural boys and girls in their efforts 
to get a high school education, and they have 
difficulties enough in this respect without any 
more being added. Many thousands of young 
people have been accustomed to driving back and 
forth from their farm homes to the village high 
school. Under the new law, many of them will 
either have to give up school, or break the law. 
There is another aspect of the case which is also 
important. Farmers, more than any other class, 
use the automobile for business purposes and the 
young people have been of untold help in operating 
automobiles to draw the milk, to make sudden 
trips to town, and to do other important farm 
errands. The new law, therefore, interferes with 
the farm labor situation which is already bad. 
American AGRICULTURIST has no sympathy 
with reckless driving by anybody. But we 
believe a farm boy or girl, raised in the habits of 
responsibility, is a better driver often at sixteen 
than thousands of others who are older. We 
believe that the law should be amended, placing 
the age limit at sixteen, and that a severe examina- 
tion or test should be given to young people 


between this age and eighteen who apply for a 
license, and that their license should be revoked 
at the first indication that they have not been 
driving the car in a proper manner. 





The Real Problem of Agriculture 
R. T. C. ATKESON, Washington repre. 


sentative of the National Grange, spent his 
vacation this summer in the old West Virginia 
farm valley, where he was born and raised, and 
while there he made a study for 90 miles up and 
down this valley of the farmers who now inhabit it, 
From this study, Dr. Atkeson draws some very 
interesting conclusions. He says that seventy per 
cent. of the land which is very fertile and high. 
class farm land is not at present being farmed, 
In the language of the farmers it is “lying out.” 
Seventy per cent. of the land which is bei 
farmed hardly makes enough profit to pay the 
taxes. Ninety per cent. of the present owners or 
tenants are preparing to leave the farms as soon as 
they can. The character of the farm population 
is entirely changed since the period when Dr, 
Atkeson was an active farmer in this valley thirty 
years ago. : 
As we have stated many times in these columns, 
we do not get excited from an economic stand- 
point about this talk of abandoning farms. The 
more farmers that go to the city, the less competi- 
tion there will be for those who stay on the land, 
With modern machinery, those who are left can 
still raise more products than the market will pay 
a fair price for, but from the social standpoint, it 
is a different story. The farmer has always been 
the “backbone” of America and from his home 
have gone those who have acquired the greatest 
places of leadership in the political and business 
life’of the nation. Dr. Atkeson says that the real 
problem of agriculture is to keep as high-class 
men and women on the land in the future as has 
been there in the past. This is not being done at 
the present time, because conditions are so much 
harder on the farm than they are elsewhere that 
the old stock is rapidly leaving. 


A Dangerous Beast 


E respect the man that is afraid of a bull. 

Such a man shows plain common sense. 
Hardly a day goes by that we do not pick upa 
country paper and read about some farmer being 
killed by a bull. Oh, yes, he may be as gentle 
as a kitten, and has never shown any ugly disposi- 
tion whatever, but all the same we fully agree with 
our friend “Scotty” of Warren County, N. Y,, 
when he says: 

“Sure he may be as gentle as a kitten, but it should 
always be borne in mind that ‘he isn’t that kind of a 
kitty.’” 

No other animal in the world is responsible for 
so many deaths in the course of a year as is the 
good old domestic bull. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


SUPPOSE it’s a sort of thing that we must 
I expect and discount, but I have always 
deplored the “hot air” and the insincere state- 
ments that are made by many candidates of all 
political faiths at every pre-election time. It 
helittles a man, and the greater he is the more it 
hurts him when he stoeps to the usual mud- 
slinging that characterizes every political cam- 
paign. 

Judge told a little joke in one of its recent issues 
to which I heartily subscribe. It said that the yell 
of the electoral college this yeat ought to 
“Raw! Raw! Raw!” 

One of our Canadian friends tells of an election 
meeting where the candidate was constantly being 
interrupted by a man in a back seat who shout 
after every statement of the speaker, “Liar! 
Liar! Liar!” 

The speaker finally stopped. 

“Tf,” he said, “the gentleman who is so fond of 
telling us his profession will kindly let the audience 
know his name, I am sure we will all be very 
pleased to know him!” 

There were no more interruptions. 
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Automobile Law Should Be Amended 


Our Readers Say It Interferes with Both Education and Business 


AM teaching in a small rural high school. 
We have one hundred and sixteen students 
in the Academic department, forty-seven of 
which are non-resident students, and the 
majority of them drove or rode in cars to school up 
to Oc ‘tober first. Many still do, as some are over 
eighteen years of age, and others come with them. 

I know of several cases, however, where the new 
law has worked as a hardship upon farmers with 
boys and girls of high school age. I do not believe 
that the framers of the law considered that angle 

of the problem when drafting the law. 

I know of at least one boy who is now driving a 
car to school without a driver's license. He does 
not drive on a main road, and may not be caught, 
but I dislike the idea, if for no other reason than 
that it is teaching some measure of disrespect for 
law. I know of another case where a father is 
bringing his daughter to school and coming for her, 
a twelve-mile round trip twice each day. Quite ¢ 
few boys are now riding horses, which means 








ANOTHER OLD-TIMER IN THE A. A. FAMILY 


This is a picture of “Joe,” a horse owned by Daniel 
Handschin of Fair Hill. I do not know exactly how old 
“Joe” is but he is somewhere around the age of “ Charlie,” 
the horse pictured some weeks agoin Agriculturist. “* Joe” 
has been in this vicinity for over fourteen years and he was 
an old horse already then. He must be around thirty-six 
years old.—J. H., Bucks County, Pa. 





added expense and loss of time. Several girls are 
driving horses to school. 

I know that the majority of farmers are fully in 
sympathy with the objects for which the bill was 
passed, but they believe that those objects can be 
reached without causing them so much incon- 
venience. It is difficult enough and costly enough 
for a farm boy or girl to attend high school, even 
without extra handicaps. 

I believe this can be brought about by a special 
license to be given boys and girls who prove 
themselves competent to operate a car after a 
toad test--this license to be given only for driving 
acar to and from school, and not good for driving 
at any other time. There are many boys and 
girls who are under 18 years of age who are fully 
competent to drive a car. I believe that if farm 
people really want this provision added to the law 
that they can secure it—H. L. C., Chautauqua 
County, N. Y. 


* * * 


Eighteen Not Too High 


At what minimum age would you suggest 
permitting a minor to drive acar? From 
what may be seen on the highways, there is none 
at which some parents will not allow their children 
to mishandle. a steering wheel, except that at 
which they can neither reach it nor turn it. 

But perh: aps most parents are powerless in these 
times of peace, no longer piping but roaring. 
Surely their indifference as to whether or not the 
average citizen in the path of their offspring lives 
out his normal span of life should be balanced by 
anxiety, concerning the junking of machinery, in 
most cases, not yet escaped from its instalment 
bondages, but the evidence is adverse. Of course, 
hot all the autos strung along roadway fences, or : 





resting peacefully against jammed up trees or 
telephone poles, or hanging like the coffin of Ma- 
homet, between heaven and earth on the edges of 
bridges, are put there by the young. There is no 
age at which the hearts of certain varieties of 
idiot grow old enough to affect the bony structure 
of the skull sufficiently to prevent them from 
becoming a menace to the public. 
But, in a general way, unless some method can 
be devised by which parents, without respect to 
their wealth or their influence in the community, 
can be held to a strict accountability for allowing 
their children to convert the public roads to a 
““No Man’s Land,” eighteen is not an oppressive 
limit for conferring the power of life or death on 
prospective speed maniacs.—H. B. G., Sullivan 
County, N. Y. 


* * * 


This Boy Drove 1700 Miles One Trip 


ig looking over your paper of October 18th, I 
noticed this, “Should Boys Drive Cars?” I 
say give the boys a chance. In the future, some 
one of those boys may be president of this beauti- 
ful country. Many of our distinguished men were 
born and brought up as farmers’ sons in country 
homes, and the boys of to-day, who lend a helping 
hand on their father’s farm, morning and evening, 
have not much time to spare. 

Can we blame them if they speed up a bit to get 
to school on time to line up when the bell rings? 
In every boy’s heart, no matter how mischievous 
he is, there is an inborn sense of honor and right. 
Many boys of 18 years are more observing and 
careful than some men many years older. 

I have a boy of my own who. drove me 1700 
miles in his auto this past summer. I noticed his 
love of speed and of being a leader on the road, yet 
the smallest chicken that crossed our path was 
sure of its life as well as the many folks who 
passed us by. Some of my friends had quite a 
laugh at my taking a boy as driver as far away as 
Prince Edward Island, Canada, one who had 
never been over that road before. He brought 
me back home without a scratch. Some record 
that, and I think that where there is one boy who 
will defy the law there are many others who will 
respect the law and order of the road.—H. E. R., 
Essex County, Mass. 

* *« * 


A Word for the Girl 
READ your paper every week, and in your 
October 18th number I read a piece on 
“Should Boys Drive Cars?” I say yes. I have 
no boys, but I have a girl just passed 16 and she 
has run our car for two years and drives it well. 
I think she is able to drive without trouble, yet 
she goes to Gloversville High School, which is three 
miles away, and has to walk. This is her last 
year in High. Then she plans to go to Training 
Class for teachers at Broadalbin and that is six 
miles from home. I wish she could be home every 
night where I would rather have her than out 
among strangers. I think the government is 
doing more harm to keep a child from an educa- 

tion than it is saving auto accidents. 

I know a good many youngsters who went to the 
city schools with their little cars to get an educa- 
tion, but I don’t know how they are getting there 
now, unless they walk, and that is probably three 
miles or more. I think if the government would 
enforce the law and not let bootleggers or drunken 
men drive cars that would save most of our auto 
troubles.—Mrs. L. B., Fulton County, N. Y. 


* * * 
For a Rigid Examination 
OUR inquiry as to boys and girls under 
18 years driving autos should be more than 
overwhelmingly responded to, and it is not likely 
that one out of 100, that have children drivers, 
will reflect the injustice. One of the gross 
injustices ever dealt to farmers is that act, as 
most any farmer child can steer a sled successfully 
at a terrific speed, which is more difficult and 
dangerous than driving autos. 





The law should be made to grant licenses to any 
person that can see and pass a rigid examination. 
It would cut out many old road-hogs. They think 
that all they have to do is “hook and run” and 
never stop until someone is ditched. 

I know many a child that can drive autos more 
successfully on country roads than many chauf- 
feurs from the cities that obtain licenses and don’t 
know how to follow a country road. This is 
actually the truth.—D. J. B., Ulster County, N. Y. 





Topsy, Another Rival of Charlie 


DO not wish to pluck one spray of laurel from the 

ancient topknot of “Charlie” as the oldest horse. 
Topsy is very nearly the same age. We will say just a 
very little younger. In the old days when ez ach man 
worked his road tax, when noon came the whole gang 
went to the nearest farmhouse, ate a hearty dinner of 
potatoes, side pork and pie and went back to their road 
work. We did not hear anything about county super- 
intendents. Each commissioner was responsible for 
the roads of his own town and each “ path-master”’ for 
his own beat. Thirty years ago last May the Com- 
missioner for nay town was a jolly, good-hes arted farmer 
known as “Big Jack.” He had been a blacksmith in 
his younger days, and his special pride was his team, a 
pair of prancing blacks, of which Topsy was one. She 
was at that time at least five years old, possibly a little 
older, strong enough to plow the deep furrows on the 
hill roads and help pull the road worker. While Topsy 














TOPSY, WILMA UP 


was still a young horse, Big Jack died and his possessions 
passed into the hands of others. The day of the sale, no 
doubt there were both good and bad masters bidding 
on Topsy. But when she was “knocked down” to the 
highest bidder, it was nota stranger's hand that reached 
for her halter. Less than half a mile from her old home 
she is spending her last days in peace and plenty. She 
worked in the team until long past twenty, then growing 
stiff and overfat, a younger horse took her place, Her 

last job was doing the raking during haying. But now 
during winter a good barn keeps the chill from her old 
bones, and in summer she spends her time dozing under 
the shade of the maples in the pasture or gossiping over 
the fence with Dick, the fat pensioner on the next farm; 
but he is only twenty-four, a mere colt compared with 
Topsy. How I wish all old horses were just as well off 
as those two.—J. Y., Delaware County, New York. 


Where the Farmer Has the Best of It 


| ECENT press dispatches have called attention to 

an acute food situation in Germany. It has been 
reported that some classes of the people are starving, 
although this statement seems to be exaggerated. 
The harvests of the past few years have been bountiful, 
but the depreciation in the value of the currency has 
made it difficult for the people of the towns and cities 
to accumulate enough money to buy sufficient amounts 
of food. The farmers have the grain and the live stock, 
but they naturally refuse to sell for paper marks which 
are decreasing in value every day and only put their 
products on the market when they must have money to 
pay interest or to buy necessary supplies. 

The situation is not one of shortage of food but rather 
one of surplus of money. The German farmer, at 
least, is in no danger of starving and the foodstuffs 
which he holds he can exchange for other products on 
almost any terms which suit him. One advantage 
which the farmer has in any economic emergency is 
that every other class will know the pangs of hunger 
before he does.—Ernest Cornea, Nebraska. 








Plowing 


is one of the many jobs the 
McCormick-Deering does well 


OUR late fall and winter work 
would be a lot easier and more 
profitable all around if you were in 


partnership with a McCormick-Deering 


2- or 3-plow tractor. 


Now is as good a time as any in the year 
for a man to come into McCormick-Deering 
tractor ownership. Weeks of hard work and 
hot weather have been exhausting man and 
horse. Many weeks of trying work lie ahead. 
Labor is scarce and high-priced, and every 
week's wages takes money out of pocket. Take 
plowing, for instance—the slowest, most labor- 
ious, most expensive farm work. It must be 
faced now and next year and every year. 

With the McCormick-Deering 15-30 tractor 
one man plows 12 acres a day; with a 3-horse 


ahead of weeds, 


work, 


team he averages only 3 acres. Wéith the tractor 
he does 4 days’ work in | day. 

With the tractor he plows deeper and better, 
and at the right time; heat and hard ground 
don’t stop him; he saves the moisture and gets 


Between-times his tractor 


tackles the grain and corn harvest—runs the 
binders and the corn picker, fills the silo, runs 
the shredder or sheller—and then it finds all 
kinds of winter belt jobs ahead of spring’s 


Farm product prices have taken the upgrade. 
Better times are on the way to the farm. Be in 
position to farm elliciently all the year, with- 
out yielding your profits to surplus labor 
costs. See the dealer about a McCormick- 
Deering Tractor — lasting, dependable, all- 
around farm power. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Avenue 


93 Branch Houses in the U.S 


of America 


Incorporated 


the following in American Agriculturist territory 


Chicago, Illinois 
-Albany, 


Auburn, Boston, Buffalo, Elmira, Harrisburg, Ogdensburg, Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 


McCormick-Deering 10-20 & 15-30 Tractors 


Triple Power 


Drawbar—Belt— Power Take-Off 


Life Guarantee on Crankshaft and 
Main Bearings 

Unit Main Frame 

Removable Cylinders 

Ball and Roller Bearings 
at 28 Points 

Easy Steering 





Adjustable Drawbar 
Platlorm—Fenders— Brake 
Durability—Long Life 
Throttle Governor 
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Eays'n fom 
0*°*190a week 


"Thousands of Big Pay 
Jobs open for experts, 


McSweeny Trained Men are jetting the 
bia money, because they can't be stumped. 
You can train to take your place in 1 

° 


best peying field in 8 short weeks! 
books are used in my training shops--just 


tools and actual jobs. To fil! the existing 

openings, I'll pay your Railroad fare to 

my nearest school and board you FREE! 

Write to-day for my big FREE cataloa 

and my special low tuition offer. Write 
Auto, Tractor 


to my nearest school. 
McSweeny and Electrical Schools 
McSweeny Bids. 


McSweeny Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 0. Dept. 2211 CLEVELAND, 0. 


RADI At HALF 


Don't buy a Radio until you get « 


ur 
rticulare on our complete line of SUPERFINE 











ok 
t 


Range Sets. All sizes from single tube to o tube o 
coast models. Our prices save you about half. Guaran- 
Everything complete—no extras to buy. Owners 


teed : 
getting music, concerts, lectures, markets thousands of 
miles away. Write for FREE Radio Book. 


UNITED FACTORIES CO, 803 Marien Bldg CLEVELAND, 0. 








wrices and full | 
Long | 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into coats (for men or 
women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 
calf skins into shoe upper leather. 
Any desired color, FINE FURS, 
such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into latest 
style coats, muffs, vests, caps, 
neck-pieces or other garments. 


No Middleman Needed 
in Dealing With Us 


Factory prices mean a big saving to you. Write 
for free CATALOG and STYLE BOOK. Tells 
how to take off hides, about our safe dyeing 
process on cow, horse and calf skins. Gives 

rices on all work. If you haven't enough pelts 
ee garment you want, send what you have and 
we will supply the rest; or garment can be 
made complete from high grade skins we carry 
in stock. Furs repaired or remodeled. Estimates 
if desired, Automatic cold storage. Taxidermy 
and Head Mounting. Write today. 





ompany 
Largest custom tanners and furriers in the World 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Be Sure to Mention the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST | 





TRAPPERS. 


Ship To. 


OR 


| 
a 1,000,000 shippers 7 \ 
inNorthAmericaand © 
each one can be 
satisfied! 
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Thousands ship to us every year. Do you 
ship te DO! ? Hnot, youare missi 
that confidence and peace of mind thatOU 
shippers enjoy. 7 me ew 
depend on market prices, cor- 
alan aaa. 

We pay express, and parcel post, charges, 
and deduct no commissions. 
Make a new friend. Write NOW for oar 
price list. 


RAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 


147 West 24%SI New York 














“Saved $22.05, 
Bethiehem, Pa. 
We Pay the Prete. rite for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROG, Lept.q gMUNCIE, IND, 


KITSELMAN , FENCE 


Yon, too, can save 
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Urges Better Apple Market. 


ing Methods 


OUR criticism regarding the large 
number of varieties grown in the 
East is well taken. There have been ig. 
numerable remedies prescribed during the 
past few years to cure the bad marketi 
conditions that confront the New York 
State apple grower, but two most impor. 
tant features of the subject have beep 
given scant attention. The present m 
quirements of the trade in all kinds of 
fruit require the small package and g 
choice product. The man who produces 
fancy apples of any one of not to exceed 
a dozen of the best varieties, selects them 
carefully and packs in small containers, 
so that when exposed for sale every apple 
will be in good condition, will as a rule 
have very little trouble in getting fair 
prices for his apples. 

The waste caused by packing and ship. 
ping in barrels, in too many instances, ig 
greater than would be the extra cost ofg 
smaller container and a better pack. Itig 
very generally true that the ultimate 
consumer pays about as much per pound 
for apples out of the barrel of very com. 
mon quality as for those out of the box of 
superior quality because the consumer in 
the final purchase pays for all of the i 
perfect and bruised apples in the bard 
whether they are sold or not. The better 
class‘trade demands the better varieties of 
apples and it wants them in good condé 
tion and the sooner we meet these require 
ments the better for the New York apple 
grower.—T. E. C., Legrangeville, N. Y, 


Mulberry Trees as Windbreaks 


FEW years ago, Ross I. Miller, a 

young farmer of Cass County, Iowa, 
decided to plant a number of trees to 
serve as a windbreak for his home and his 
large poultry yard. He knew what trees 
were planted for that purpose in his see 
tion of the State, but instead of selecting 
any one of a dozen varieties common 
around there, he selected the mulberry 
tree and planted 500 of them on the west 
and north sides of his farm. 

The mulberry trees now serve two pur 
poses. They are not only proving satis 
factory as a windbreak, but also provide 
good crops of fruit, The canned muk 
berry is good, but it is far more delicious 
when canned in combination with some 
tart fruit such as the gooseberry. But 
they serve still another purpose. Birds 
are very fond of the mulberry and a fewof 
them will keep our feathered friends away 
from other fruit which ripens at about the 
same time, especially the cherry. 

I also found a number of these trees 
on the farm of Ira Stetzel in Audubon 
County. Stetzel specializes in White 
Leghorn chickens and the trees were set 
out on the north side of the large laying 
house. But here they also protected cher 
ries as well as chickens, for on the day I 

was there Mrs. Stetzel was putting up the 
| last of seventy-five quarts of the fruit— 
W. C. MurtLensure. 





Putting the Strawberries to Bed 


OM eye sprees are perfectly hardy 
but it is an advantage to cover them 
lightly with stable manure. It keeps the 
sun and winter winds from striking 
crowns and the soil from being loose 
by frost. Be careful and do not cover toe 
deep or with material that will become 
soggy and press down tight over 
crowns. Coarse straw bedding is bettet 
than fine, and straw from which ¢ 
has been sifted in handling will serv 
though the manufe will add fertility by 
leaching into the soil during winter rails. 
Watch in the spring, for the covering 
should be cleared from the plants 
row as soon as they start growth, but may 
be left between the rows and if you ¥ 
| to mulch more heavily with clean stra® 
| before fruiting it will not interfere. 
blooming time may be retarded some PY 
|,leaving covered as late as possib ve 


Da H. Coss. 
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0 make good cider vin: gar, pure cider 

from clean, ripe apples is kept at a 
warm temperature under sanitary condi- 
tions, according to C. J. Schollenberger, 
assistant chemist Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion: 

“Fresh cider is plentifully seeded with 
yeasts and acetic acid bacteria, which at a 
temperature of 65 to 75 degrees and in 
containers admitting air, will transform 
the cider into vinegar. Although the 
yeast can change the sugars to alcohol 
without air, the gas must be allowed to 
ecape. From two to six weeks is re- 
quired for this fermentation. When it is 
complete, the cider ceases to foam, and 
should be poured or siphoned off to clear 
of dregs and be placed in a clean barrel 
only partly filled and admitting air 
freely through a screened bung hole. 
Qld barrels must be thoroughly cleaned 
and scalded to insure a good product. 

“Adding a quart or two of first-class 
cider Vinegar with a little active ‘mother’ 
fom the surface hastens the process. 
However, the acetic acid bacteria present 
in the cider multiply rapidly under 
favorable temperature and in the presence 
df air and soon form a whitish film over the 
surface. On no account should this film 
be disturbed, for, should it sink to the 
bottom of the container, the bacteria will 
be shut off from the oxygen of the air and 
wil use up the acetic acid already 
formed.”” 


Hog Killin’ Days 
By ApeLaipE UTtrer 


(0 the woman in the country these are 

truly busy days, but days that are 
always enjoyed by those living on a farm. 
The supply of spareribs and back bones 
brings a welcome change in the diet, and 
the other parts of the meat if properly 
cared for, mean many delicious meals for 
months to come. 

In caring for the meat, the lard de- 
mands one’s first attention. The fat 
should he freed from skin and any meaty 
a bloody particles and cut into small 
pieces. ‘To each gallon of the fat. add a 
teaspoonful of soda and a pint of cold 
water, and cook carefully until the lard is 
dear and the cracklings are a light brown. 
Then take a collander and place it over a 
stone jar: put a piece of cheesecloth or 
other thin muslin over it and pour the hot 
lard through. Lift the cloth at the sides 
tohasten the lard running through, but if 
directions have been followed there will 
be few cracklings and little sediment, and 
there will be no necessity for squeezing 
the cloth. When vou have finished the 
process vou will have sweet, white lard 
that will keep for a long time. 

After disposing of the lard, the sausage 
tomes next. Cut up your meat in small 
pieces, having about equal quantities of 
ltand lean. Run it through the grinder 
ad then add the seasoning. To each 
twenty-five pounds of meat use ten ounces 
salt, one and one-half ounces of pepper 
md sage to taste. This can be mixed 
vith the hands and if you wish it to be 
mrticularly well blended, run it through 

grinder the second time. 

One of the easiest and best ways of 
Preserving the sausage for future use is 
form it into small cakes and fry it; 
Pack the cakes in sterilized jars, pour the 
Pease that fries out of the sausage over 


—— 
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Native: Be ye tourists? 


Weary Motorist: No, detourists. — Life. 
a 











November Farm Days 


Making Vinegar, Killing Hogs, Fixing Up Next Year’s Roses 


it, cap the jars and invert and the fat will 
then form a perfect sealing of the sausage, 
and it will keep till late spring. When you 
wish to Use the sausage, place a jar in a 
pan of hot water till the grease melts, 
then take out the cakes and heat in a 
frying-pan. The tenderloin can be 
roasted, cut into strips and canned in 
exactly the same way. 

By this time the hams, shoulders and 
bacon will be entirely cool and should be 
given a thorough rubbing with a mixture 
of salt, brown sugar. pepper and salt 


ditions, where sharp obstacles stick out 
of the road and cause soreness in horses’ 
feet, the college recommends the use of 
leather padding under the shoe. But the 
use of leather padding is restricted quite 
largely to city streets, where the wear is 
unusually hard. 

For the average winter work about the 
farm, however, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to have work teams shod, but it is 
advisable to keep a careful watch on the 
hoofs, keeping them well-trimmed and 
shaped. 
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Help Us Write the Paper 


VERY day we are becoming more convinced that 


what farm people 


most want to see in their papers are the discussions of the perplex- 
ing problems that come up in the everyday work on the farm. What 
you are thinking about, for instance, most of the time, is not the tariff 
or some new proposed legislation to help farmers, but rather how you 
are going to cure a sick cow, or how you are going to get a few more 
eggs out of your flock of hens, or whether or not you should hire help 


at four or five dollars a day to get some pressing job done. 


The only 


ones who can write worth-while letters or articles on such subjects are 
the farmers themselves. They know from their own experience what 
they are talking about. Therefore, we are coming to YOU to get more 
of you to help write the American Agriculturist. 

Here is the first subject: ‘“‘HOW I SAVE MONEY BY GOOD USE OF 


CROP WASTE AND BY-PRODUCTS.”’ 


We would like to get a lot of 


letters on this subject which may, for instance, tell how you use bean 
pods and vines, how you get the best use out of straw of various kinds, 
broken or undeveloped cabbage, small and cull potatoes, corn stover, 
skim milk, cow and horse manure, particularly how to handle these in 
winter time; what you do with your calves, the best way to get the most 
out of hen manure, feathers, apple culls, corn cobs, or any other sub- 


ject of a similar nature. 


For every letter that we can publish we will send the writer a check 
for one dollar. They should be long enough to tell the story, but not 
long enough to be of article length or so ‘‘wordy”’ as to be tiresome. 
Do not put more than one subject in the same letter but anyone can 
write on riore than one subject if he wishes. —The Editors. 








petre, 
hundred pounds: 

4 pounds salt, 

1 pound brown sugar, 

14 pound black pepper, 

1g pound cayenne pepper, 

1g ounce salt petre. 

Use about one-half of the quantity for 
the first rubbing, and then put your meat 
into a barrel, box or other container, meat 
side down. I use galvanized tubs, put- 
ting the meat in one, covering with an old 
sheet, and then turning a second tub over 
it. Let the meat stand for ten days, and 
then take it out and rub it with the re- 
maining part of the mixture. Rinse your 
tubs, and repack the meat and let stand 
for about six weeks when it will be ready 
to be smoked. The meat should then be 
washed and drained, and hung up in your 
smokehouse. I prefer hickory wood for 
smoking, but some like oak or corncobs 
equally as well. Ignite your wood each 
day with live coals and watch carefully 
to prevent the fire becoming too hot. 
Smoke till the meat is the right degree of 
brownness—L usually smoke my meat from 
a week to ten days. Then put a tiny bit 
of borax around the joints, wrap with 
paper and sew tightly in a muslin bag. 
The bacon does not need to be wrapped, 
but I usually wrap mine. 

Scrapple or head cheese can be made 
out of the heads, and the feet can be 
pickled. If the pickled pigs feet are 
dipped in flour and then friend, they 
make a delicious dish. 


Horses Feet Need Watching 


UMAN beings have no monopoly on 

foot ills. Horses likewise know what 

it means to have sore and tender feet, 

especially in freezing and thawing weather. 

For that reason, the animal husbandry 

men at our state colleges of agriculture 

suggest that special attention be given 
in winter to old Dobbin’s hoofs. 

Roads that have frozen rough after a 
thaw are extremely hard on horses’ feet 
if the feet are not protected by some kind 
of calked shoes. For heavy hauling work 
in the winter time, the feet should be 
protected by a good set of well-fitted 
calk shoes. 

Under particularly heavy hauling con- 


This is the formula for each one 


Untrimmed hoofs break off after a 
time, making the feet sore and resulting 
in lameness. A rasp, a paring knife, and 
a pair of pincers are all the tools required 
to keep the hoofs down. 


Protecting the Bees in Winter 
HILE bees will live over winter if 


\ the colony is a strong one and the 
hive is closed down to just the hive body 
or, if very strong, a body and one super 
of honey, it is a saving of honey and often 
of the bees,to give them protection, and it 
is easily arranged. A windbreak is the 
first essential. Then when settled cold 
weather arrives the hive entrance should 
be closed down to about three or four 
inches and filled in under with packing 
to keep the cold from the bottom of the 
hive as much as possible. Cut a cover to 
fit all over the hive from the bottom 
board up. Oil cloth is good or rubber 
roofing may be used. Place several 
thicknesses of newspapers over the hive 
first and then the cover, which should be 
tacked securely. Top and sides may be 
made separately if top laps over sides and 
tacked closely. 


Do Not Leave the Hives Empty 


If a colony loses their queen and dies 
during the winter and spring, or winter 
kills from any cause do not leave the 
hives unoccupied, for the moths will ruin 
the combs, and they are worth keeping. 
Get a package of bees from the south and 
put on the frames and you will find they 
will do about as well as a strong colony 
kept over winter. I tested this myself and 
bought two two-frame nuclei, as they ship 
safer and are the same price as two- 
pound packages of bees, which is the size 
generally used. I received the bees the 
twenty-second of April when fruit trees 
were in bloom and before the flow the 
hives were running over with bees, and 
they did better than a very strong colony 
that wintered well. 


The Bees Should Have Good Stores 


There is no economy in cutting short 
the store of honey for the bees to winter 
on except when we plan to unite and ex- 


tract the honey from the weaker hives, 
Such hives as we plan to unite with others 
can be cut short when extracting even if 
the uniting is not done at the time. — If 
the colony has double as much honey as 
they will consume it is no detriment, for 
they will have plenty in the hive in the 
spring to prevent any loss from spring 
killing of brood when a bad spell shuts 
down the flow after the bees have begun 
to rear brood heavily. I would rather 
have honey enough in the hives to feed 
them safely until the regular flow comes, 
for if they do not use it then they will 
later and it saves new honey they will 
gather. Bees do not spend it just because 
they have it like so many of us humans 
do.—L. H. Coss. 


Prepare the Rose Garden in Fall 


;‘ALL is the time to prepare the beds 
for a rose garden, says bulletin of the 
state college of agriculture at Ithaca. 
The beds should be dug from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches deep for the best re- 
sults. 

If the subsoil is clayey or otherwise 
offers poor drainage, a six-inch layer of 
stones, gravel, broken bricks, or clinkers 
should be placed in the bottom of the 
excavation and then a six-inch layer of 
manure. Garden soil mixed with well- 
rotted manure may then be filled in to 
bring the beds up a little above the sur- 
face of the ground to allow for settling. 

In the spring the beds should be dug 
over with a fork, so as to mix thoroughly 
the upper soil and the manure, and to 
bring about a general good condition of 
tilth. Fresh manure may be used if 
placed in the beds in the fall and the 
planting deferred until spring; but fresh 
manure used in the spring in contact 
with the roots of the roses is fatal to the 
plants. 

All kinds of roses do not thrive equally 
well in the same kind of soil. Hybrid 
perpetuals succeed best in a heavy clay 
loam, and teas and hybrid teas in a 
warmer and more sandy loam. The rugo- 
sas grow well in a rather sandy soil. 
Altogether, the bulletin says, the en- 
couraging part of it for a beginner is that 
roses give satisfactory results on a wide 
range of soil conditions. 

This bulletin was first issued in 1917, 
and the demand for it made several re- 
prints necessary; it is now available to 
anyone who will send in his name and 
address to the State college at Ithaca and 
ask for F 121, 














Speaking of hog killing, here is a 535-pound 

beauty raised by James Sutton of Sparta, 

Livingston County, N. Y. That was the 

weight of the carcass when it was ready for 

market. Note the use to which Mr. Sutton 

has put a block-and-fall. It surely is needed 
with a hog of this size. 





LESS WORK 
MORE PROFIT 


with the 
Reliable Drew Line 


WATER 
BOWL 


If you have 
one cow or one 
hundred—you 
must want to 
make them 
give as much 
milk as pos- 
sible. A Drew 

Detachable Water Bowl in the cow's 
stall often increases the milk yield 
25 per cent or more, right away! It 
automatically gives the cow all the 
water she wants when she wants it. 


A FREEZE-UP CAN’T HARM 
THIS BOWL 

No miserable driving out in cold to 
icy tanks—no fires to keep. Every- 
thing is simple—durable—efficient. 
Built on scientific principles. Drew 
Bowls actually pay for themselves. 
Install them before icy weather 
causes a falling off in the milk flow. 
THE DREW LINE DEALER SAVES 
YOU MONEY. See him for all your 
barn and poultry equipment. Drew 
supplies are made and priced for 
practical men. 27 years of winning 
good-will save you a lot of money. 
Write for catalog A—free. 


THE DREW LINE COMPANY 
bs | Fort Atkinson, Wis. Elmira, N. Y. 
FREE! : 


—)— 
Nel a | we 
peers ta e pie a 





k 
that quotes the lowest prices 


on Fencing, Gates, Steel 
Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing 
and Paints. You can’t beat 
. Jim Brown's prices and 
‘ quality anywhere—104 pages 
of money saving bargains. 

Direct From Factory 

Freight Prepaid 

Write for Jim Brown's Bargain 
Book today—it will be sent you 
by return mail postpaid—over 

900,000 customers save money buying from th 
book. You will be delighted with the big money 

YOU ean save. Write today. 
Lig i. paows FENCE & WIRE CO, 

Dept. 300 Cleveland, Ohio 


As Low as $10 


Gonras your saw direct atlowest factory J meme 5 
teed staunch, durable end de 
able. Cost as little as $10. 


Portable Wood S AAW 















Saws firewood, lumber, lath, 
oteas table can be attache Boe 
iced practical saw made. Other styles 





gad sizes at money-saving prices. Made of 

aad best materials. $10,000.00 

bond backs our guar- 

, antee! Write today for 

FREE CATALOG showing 

ali kinds saws, engines, 

Seed mills, concrete mizer 

and fence, Ford & Fordson 
Attachments, ete. Full 

surprising bargains. 


HERTZLER & ZO0K CO. 
Box 44 Belleville, Pa. 
















NOW! New Low Engine Prices 
Only *9° 


amonth fora few months 
easy toown the famous 
standard WITTE En- 
Uses K erosene, 
e, Distillate or 

ulpped with celebrated Troublepreof 

agneto, Simplest and cheapest to op- 
erate. New device makes starting 0% surplus 


FREE BIG NEW wer. My 2to26 “P-allstyies 
ENGIN 


id direct from factory to you 
E NINETY DAYS’ 








Gas. 
Wico 






rREE YaiaL, 

Write today for my new illustrated 

engine book—sent absolutely Free. No obligatien to you. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

H+] Witte Guliding, - - « NSAS CITY, MO. 

802 Empire Buliding, - - PITTSBURGH, "PA. 










IWAN POST HOLE & WELL AUGER 
Most easi| 
See 


operated and fastest earth auger made. 
ware or implement dealer. Look for 
IWAN BROS. = han- 
die casting. Not sold 
mail r houses, 


your 





. rite for easy digging 
} ype om posthole d bay knives, barn scrapers, 


**°: IWAN BROS., 1505 Prairie Ave., South Bend, Ind. 








Among the Farmers 


Lea a 


| TH Board of Directors of the Dairy- 
| men’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Inc., has decided’ to buy the fourth 
lot of the Association's certificates of in- 
debtedness, series “* A,” maturing in 1927. 
| Certificates with serial numbers ending 
lin the digit “5,” chosen by lot, will be 
purchased at the Association’s office, 120 
| West 42nd Street, New York City, up to 
| November 21, 1924, at 95 per cent. of the 
face value and accrued interest at 6 per 
ent. to November Ist. All certificates 
offered to the Association must be en- 
dorsed across the back with the name of 
| the holder 
| Since last June, the directors have made 
| six separate appropriations, aggregating 
$1,044,000, to a special sinking fund for 
the purchase of certificates. The certifi- 
cates in lot numbers 1, 2, and 3, already 
turned in, represent securities whose 
|serial numbers end in the digits “0,” 
$” respectively, and amount 


| 


“8,” and “3 
to only $425,000. 

| The certificates which the Association 
offered to purchase were valued approxi- 
mately at $1,500,000. The Association 
was able to buy actually less than one- 
third of that amount. 


New York County Notes 


Co NTY agents, home demonstra- 
tion agents and leaders of boys’ and 
girls’ club work in New York State, held 
their fall conference at the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca, 
during the last week in October. The 
principal speaker on the program was 
Dr. George F. Warren, of the Depart- 
ment of Farm Management, who spoke 
on the European situation. Professor 
Warren just returned from an extended 
tour in Europe. 

Tioga County—On October 21 im- 
mense flocks of wild geese were seen flying 
We had flurries of snow on 
regular little blizzard 

But since then the 


southward. 
that day and a 
the evening before 


weather has been fine—all that could be 
desired. Some fall plowing has been 
done, silo filling, threshing and cider 


making still in progress. 

Sev eral of the men folks of this section 
Adirondacks every year deer 
hunting. Clifford Brink of Candor has 
gone to the North woods ever¥ vear for 
the past five years and each year has 
brought down a fine buck. The one he 
killed this year weigheg 165 pounds. 

E. H. Wands of Candor has opened up 
ia glove factory there which gives em- 
ployment to a number of local people. 
It succeeds the shoe factory which went 
out of business last spring. 

\ farmer over on the West hill from 
not having an adequate water 
is having a new well drilled. The 
has gone down to 125 feet. How- 
well fills very 
down deeper 
work cost over 


go to the 





Owego 
supply 
drilling 
at this depth the 
slowly, sO he ls yoing 
To date it is said that the 
$400—pretty steep for a poor man. It 
is somewhat different from our little 
| 13 foot well in the town of Candor that 
|never goes dry, producing an abundant 
lsupply of soft water of 45 degrees.— 
Mrs. D. B. 
In Western New York 

| Genesee van threshing has 
| started and se so far indicate that 
the vield will be light. Potato crop is a 
very heavy one. Some they are 
[getting as high as 400 bushels to the 
acre: however, there is a lot of rot being 


ever, 





say 


|reported.—J. H. 


Ontario County—We are having fine 
weather for fall work. There is lots to 
do. Potatoes are turning out fine. 
Some apples are good but most of the 
crop is made up of small ones. Cabbage 
is a drug on the market at $3 a ton. 


Help is searce.—H. D. S. 


Erie County—Farmers are busy dig- 
ging potatoes which are a bumper crop. 
Corn is cut and silos are all filled. The 





gue Buys More Certificates— 


Younty Notes 


was a lot 
A good deal of hay 
sold for $12 a ton. 


corn crop 
expected. 
Pressed hay 
thrashing still being done. 
out well. 
54c a dozen.—Mrs. T. C. 

Wyoming County.—Farmers are mak- 
ing the best of these fine days by threshing 
buckwheat, digging potatoes and harvest- 
ing apples. All other necessary 
pretty well cleaned up. 


winter's wood supply. A few have done 
some fall plowing. There is not much 
demand for live stock. There is quite a 


call for timber of several kinds.—P. S. S. | 


Steuben County.—This fall has been 
very favorable for farm work. It has been 
quite cool but no extremely cold weather 
is the usual Potatoes, our main 
crop, were nearly all harvested about the 
first of the month. The yield was very 
uneven. It does not look to be any better 
than that of a year ago. A few fields are 
reported to be rotting and in some cases 


case, 


there is considerable damage by insects. | 
The market is dull at 35c while even at a 


distance of 50 miles dealers*are selling 
them out for $1 a bushel. Fruit is very 
late. Many farmers will quit business 
this year unless prices pick up.—C. H. E. 


In the North Country 


Franklin County.—Farmers have their | 


crops all harvested and many are thresh- 
ing a fair grain yield, so it is reported. 


, 7 
Potatoes are quite a loss to farmers this 


vear. Good yields were recorded in most 
fields but in many instances half of the 
‘rop has rotted and a large part of the 
acreage has been left unharvested as the 
price is only 30 cents a bushel at shipping 
stations and dealers do not even care to 
handle the crop even at that price. 
Milch cows are in the barns and on winter 
feed, with prospects for better milk prices 
this month. But feeds still remain very 
high. Farmers are busy plowing and 
putting in their winter fuel. ri 


Clinton County—Farmers in 
County are very much 


financially. Potatoes are yielding 250 | 
to 300 bushels to the acre and there is 
no market for them. Some rotting 


reported. Some points loading at 30c. 


Most farmers are said to be holding. 
Some have a few apples which they are 


consigning. It is disappointing to find 
farmers with so much production and no 


market for it.—E. C. W. 


Pennsylvania County Notes 
Crawford County.—The last two weeks 


of October brought us excellent weather, | 


Best CASH MARKET PRICES for 


which was really needed. Silos are now 
all filled, at least the corn is in, but the | 
silos are only partly filled. About the 
first of the month potatoes were pretty 
well harvested. The crop is not up to 
average in this section. Wheat is still very 


small. We had quite a second crop of | 
hay. Buckwheat is mostly all threshing, 


an average crop, bringing anywhere from 
$2.10 to $2.15 a hundred pounds at the 


ear. Potatoes are bringing 90c to $1 a 
bushel, eggs 55c to 60c a dozen, butter | 
$5c to 50c a pound. Chestnuts are 


scarce, while butternuts and hickory nuts } —— 


are quite plentiful—P. L. S. 

Erie County.—October was a 
month. A three-day rain made it 
sary for some farmers to cut their corn by 
hand and brought silo filling, threshing, 
and potato digging all together in one 
heap. It has been pretty hard to get help 
and when you do find a man, he wants big 
money. This excellent dry weather has 
helped farmers immensely. Every one 
has been hustling to get the potatoes out 
of the ground, they are selling around 75¢ 
a bushel, although shippers are only 
paying from 35c to 45c. 
frozen as we had one hard freeze. Fowls 
are bringing 18c, chickens 22c, eggs 55c, 


k vely 
neces- 


better than folks | 
is sold. 

Some 
Oats turned 
Butter 42c a pound and eggs 


work is 
The next thing 
on the program will be to get up the | 


Clinton 
discouraged | 


Some crops were | t 
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if 
Get 

A Warm 
Long- 
Wearing 
Comfortable 


> 


Reg. U. 5. Pat. On. 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 


The Old Reliable Working Garment 
and be as aoe d for the coldest winter days. It 
made lurable knit cloth with warm knit-iq 
ng, properly cut and carefully sewed 
t the body sn ugly without binding, 
10vement which is 
é ) eons and all outdoor workers. 
hree styles—coat with or without collar, and 
vest. Ask your dealer for Brown's Beach Jacket. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


\ Worcester, Massachusetts 
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_ Space 69 


the CLARK “CUTA- 
Steel Pier, Atlantic 
> 58th National Grange 
Exposition is being held 
Visit our exhibit and 








to 22 





Free Souvenir voor 
If you are not going to the re convention so you 
can get the book in pers 
Write For It 
Y ll find it interesting. We shall be glad 
to you the book and a con ~* cata- 


Clar. Disk Harrows 
Clark and Plows 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. 
94 MAIN STREET, HIGGANUM, CONN. 














THICK, SWOLLEN 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind or 
Choke-down, can be reduced 
with 


. 


also other Bunches or swefling. No blister, no hair 

gone, and horse kept at work. Economical—only s 

few drops required at an application. $2.50 per bottle 
Book, 3R Free. 


delivered. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
579 Lyman Street Springfield, Mass. 


No! She’s 
Not a Mooley Fea 


She has been dehorned with a KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER, making her qoatier, safer 
and more profitable. This also applies to 
steers. We make Keystone Dehorners, Bull 
Staffs, and other appliances for dairy- 
men and cattlemen—all sold on 8 money 
back guarantee, Write for circular. 


| JAS. SCULLY, Box 124, Pomeroy, Pa 




















HIDES, SKINS, FURS, TALLOW, WOOL 


Any qu: a Ag Quick returns. When writing for prices, 
lease advise quantity you bave. Write,today for 
Vould be pleased to have the names of your 

S. H. LIVINGSTON, Successor to KEYSTONE HIDE 

co., LANCASTER, PA. 





Always in the Market 








at World's Greatest School. 
oR AUCTIONEERING $f. oes December 1st 
ients have ad ivant age of International Live Stock 
Is Show for live stock judging. Write today for large free 
| Catalog. JONES NAT’ L SCHOOL OF AUCTION 
| CAREY M. JONES, Pres, 32 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicage, 





SWINE BREEDERS 





150 PIGS FOR SALE 150 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Chester and Berk- 
shire Cross, eight to ten weeks old, $4 each. 

bred Berkshires, six to seven weeks old, $6 each. 
Purebred Yorkshires, six to seven weeks old, 9 
each. Purebred Chester Whites, six to seven 
old, $6 each. Can furnish unrelated boars, 
weeks old, at $7 each. Wil! ship any part of the 
above lots C.O.D. to you on approval. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Mass. 





200—Pigs For Sale—200 


rkshire and Chester Cross and Perkshire 
and Chester Cross. All good healthy pigs sik 
seven weeks old, $3.75 each; eight | weeks 
$4.00 each. | will ship from one to fifty 
on your approval. No charge for crating. 





butter 50c to 55e.—Mrs. R. McA. 





A.M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 
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T B in Columbia County 


How the Township Plan Is Stamping It Out 


NE of the most 

interesting pieces 
of work that has been done during the 
past summer under the lines of T. B. 
eradic ation, is that which has been accom- 

ed in Columbia County, N.Y., under 
the direction of the county T. B. com- 
mittee and the county farm bureau. This 
county is one of the first to finish a town- 
ship in the campaign since the beginning 
of the fiscal year of the State on July Ist. 
The success of the work being due in no 
small measure to the careful management 
that it has been fostered under, points 
eearly to what may be accomplished in 
strictly area work. 


Started Year Ago 


Early in the fall of 1923 there was a 
growing sentiment for an organization to 
take care of the T. B. tests, and at the re- 
quests of its community committees, the 
Farm Bureau took up the work as a part of 
itscounty program. At the annual meet- 
ing of the association, after an open dis- 
cussion of the work in other countie s that 
were already organized and in line, a 
county committee of five members was 
appointed to study the problem from all 
angles with full authority to proceed 
as they saw fit. This committee met 
many times during the winter months 
together with the Executive Committee 
of the Farm Bureau, the County Agent, 
County Agents from adjoining counties 
who had had previous experience in the 
work, officials from the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the State Department of 
Farms and Markets and others and stud- 
died the work in all of its many details. 
This preliminars; work was invaluable and 
much of the results that have been 
achieved can be attributed to the thor- 
oughness of the knowledge of the work on 
the part of the committee and the work- 
ing out of policies from a county stand- 


* point prior to the arising of a need for 


such policies. In short, the committee 
started out to profit by the mistakes of 
others and tried to foresee trouble and to 
prepare for it. 

On the first of April, although no defi- 
nite course had been decided upon, the 
Farm Bureau in cooperation with the 
T. B. committee secured the services of a 
former county agent who had had three 
years’ experience in organized effort to- 
ward the eradication of Bovine Tubercu- 
losis in another county similar in many 
respects to Columbia County as far as the 
cattle industry was concerned. This man 
had brought one county from an area in 
which there was no organized work to a 
condition where 90 per cent. of the cattle 
were under test. The Farm Bureau in 
assuming the responsibility of the assist- 
ant’s salary, obtaining some help from the 
State College, believed that the value of 
the experienced assistant would offset the 
financial obligations incurred. 


How the Work Was Financed 


Up to this time there had been many 
different plans discussed for the carrying 
on of the work, especially as regards the 
financing of it. All forms of the fee sys- 
tem, and the county appropriation sys- 
tems were considered as well as combina- 
tions of these two plans. The members of 


By D. V. RIVENBURGH 


the committee felt 
that no plan should 
be adopted as any general recommenda- 
tion simply on the merits of its success in 
other counties, but rather that a plan 
should be worked out if possible that 
would best serve the needs and the 
wishes of the county at large. 

However, the committee finally decided 
to lay the proposition for the work before 
the County Board of Supervisors and to 
ask for county. support with certain reser- 
vations. The chief of these was that no 
county office of County Veterinarian was 
to be created but rather an emergency 
appropriation was to be given to the Farm 
Bureau for expenditure in the county as 
they and the T. B. committee saw fit in an 
attempt to control Bovine Tuberculosis. 
This gave the control of the work to the 
best-fitted group to assume the responsi- 
bility and did not necessitate the creation 
of another county office. There is ample 
opportunity for outside elements to enter 
and to detract from the success of the 
project. The Board of Supervisors were 
favorably inclined towards the work and 
an appropriation was made to cover the 
period from July Ist ‘until January Ist. 


5° Signed Up 


Immediately the results of the discus- 
sion of the project at the winter commu- 
nity meetings of the Farm Bureau were 
summarized and it was found that the 
major part of the response had come from 
two townships, Kinderhook and Stuyve- 
sant, in the extreme northern part of the 
county. Meetings were called in these 
townships by the township committees 
under direction of the Bureau and the 
matter of testing under the accredited 
herd plan was discussed at length. In 
each case a community committee was 
appointed and the list of cattle owners 
were divided up among the members of 
the committee. The men were provided 
with blanks and full information with the 
understanding that they were to see all 
men that were on their lists in a ten-day 
interval and were to report results back 
to the Bureau. In this way 75 per cent. 
of the cattle owners in the two towns 
were signed-up. 
immediately set about to find a suitable 
county veterinarian to carry on the work 
under their direction. With the assistant 
employed by the Farm Bureau who had 
been placed in charge of the work from the 
standpoint of the Bureau, a veterinarian 
was secured who had a very high record 
for efficiency and who had had four suc- 
cessive years’ experience in testing, during 
which time he had tested some 75,000 
head of stock. 


Work Progressed Rapidly 


The veterinarian started in on his work 


on July 14th and on September Ist had 116 | 
herds in the township of Kinderhook | 


under test. There are 155 herds in this 
township and immediately after all of the 
applications that had been secured in the 
campaign had been attended to, a meeting 
of the eommittee of the township together 
with the Chairman of the County T. B. 
Committee and the report of the work 
was given at length. As the 116 herds 
(Continued on page 349) 
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Kill a Kow 


I will be glad to cooperate, providing at least one thousand 
other dairymen will do the same, in selling or killing FOR 
BEEF PURPOSES at least one of the poorest producers in 
my herd between now and March 1, 1925. 


Cut this out, sign it and send it to American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


a ee a a ee! 











The county committee | 
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Use the Coupon— 


It’s yours FREE. We want 
before you test any engine. 


Desk 1058-3 
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OTTAWAF 


FRFF For 30 EVE 


No Money Down 


Never before has any farm or shop engine manu- 


fer because we know what OTTAWA Engines @ 
will do. at wa ee to prove to yourself that 

e easiest engine to start; uses 
Cc. y+. more work per horse-power 
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et Td oy wn work for fll full rite 3, DAYS. 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We don’t buy our engines from someone else and 
then sell them to you. We build them in our 
own plant. We know just what goes into 
them and we test every engine 8 times 
before you receive it. 
money while you test it. Then pay for 
it in Small Monthly Payments, Wi 


Use KEROSENE or GASOLINE 


OTTAWA Engines run on kerosene or gasoline 
without changing. New patented Venturi makes 
the OTTAW. Throttl 
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GUERNSEYS 


produce a quality product. 
The public demands a quality 
product, and pays for it. Take 
your share of the profits. 


Ask for 
“The Story of the Guernsey” 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 


Box AA-103, PETERBORO, N. H. 
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‘Guernsey Bull Calves 
|Special Offer 


We are offering choice of two bull 
calves about eight months old for 
Price $100.00 
Both bulls sired by May Rose bulls and out of cows either 
on test or with official records. Send for pedigrees and 
description, they are bargains. 

Herd officially tested for tuberculosis. 


| OAKS FARM Cohasset, Mass. 





HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


250 head of fresh cows and close springers to select 
from. If you are in the market for fancy young cows 
that are large in size and heavy producers it will pay 
you to see this stock. Tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 1476 








REDVALE FARM 





| test for quick sale, $75each. Send for pedinress or call, 


Guernseys of Quality 


} ACCREDITED HERD 


|| Two bull calves five and six months old. by Herdlea 
Enterprise No. 63632 out of dams with records or on 















JOHN W. GERMAN, REDDING, CONN. 
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FISHKILL FARMS 


Breeders of Holstein Cattle 


The last ad sold over $500 worth 
of stock, as advertised, and it was 
therefore necessary to discontinue 
this display for the time being. 

* * * 

The live stock breeder who ad- 
AMERICAN 
have no dif- 


vertises consistently in 
AGRICULTURIST will 
ficulty in disposing of his surplus 
stock. 
Live Stock Department of 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 4th Ave. New York City 
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pie and Chewing 
y from you. wri rite to-day. Free sam 


MILTON GORDON, 177 Jackson Street, +i, Ohte 








gow These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per wee 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y."’ counts as eleven 
words 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American Acricutturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule Because of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 
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CATTLE REAL ESTATE 

FOR SALE 1 pure bred Guernsey bull calf, | WESTFORD FARM—s2 acres equipped 
solid fawn color, 350. GEORGE BECK, R. D./| water in house, high school. Macadam road 
1. Box 168, Westwood, N. J © acres tillable, $2,000 l 0. BUNTING 

GUERNSEY BULL, yearling, A. R. dam Westford. N. ¥ 
May Rose breeding, good individual, accredited 350 ACRE FARM, one mile from railroad 
herd 1. HAROLD IKLER. Columbia Co., | station. Barton. Vermont Includes the follow- 
Millville, Pa | ing lumber on stump—30,000 cedar posts, 2,000 

For sal Two Avrshire Dull calves; | Cords spruce pulp, 3.000 cords hard wood, 500 
accredited herd: born August. First calf by Top | telephone poles, quantity hard_ bobbin timb« 
Notch’s Butter Boy; a bull by imported sire JOHN KEATING, West Lebanon New 


dam of calf, Peter Pans Maggie of Briers, strong Hampshire 




















































































































in production, price, $75. Second calf by Top | ~ FOR SALE or Exchange for town or suburban 
Notch’s Butter Boy dam is Flossie Ross, a cow | property on State road, 100 acre farm near Cato 
with strong milking propensities, price $60: | Owner, 7 Benton St., Auburn 
Food o25. LEONARD H. HEALEY, | MONEY MARKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
Eerie central New York State. For sizes, description 
FOR SALE—Pure bred Ayrshire calves. | price and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN- 
4 - edited and right ( 1, AUSTIN & | CY. Canaijoharie Y 
~ = ‘ siwory > ; : } 
. ast » Pa ONE MAN FARM, excellent condition, fine 
we en location. Particulars, J. MINARD, owner 
SHEEP East Thetford, Vt 
FOR SALE—A few Registered Delaine rams ; 
yearlings and two year old Prize winners SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
Address DONOVAN E. PIATT, Angelica, N.Y 
ONE TWO YRAR OLD Shropshire ram THESE GOOD TEINGS co os a 
yearling Rambouillet rams: ram lambs, $20 each, | 2 your garden.—Columbian, tastefu vasp- 
H.C. BEARDSLEY. Montour Falls. N. ¥ berry, dozen plants, dollar; hundred, four 
dollars Washington healthful Asparagus 
. % Syed. aA. From — rr + gy hundred, dollar: thousand, eight dollars — 
ock In state red Tor size and heavy. lone | highest quality strawberry dozen, dollar 
oy fleeces Grown on upland pastures which | hundred. five dollars Postpaid Circular free 
adds to their natural hardy and disease re | CERTIFIED PLANT FARM, Macedon. N.Y 
sistant Quatlitte ike produces like See them x Fe : —_ 
ite 1.C. WE ; rumansburg. N LAST CALL for “Turks Cap” Lily. 6 for $1 
— 5 Gi . ATHERBY 1 ansburg.N-Y- | 39) for $3. postpaid. T. B. SHAW, Lincoln 
POR S 1) choice Cheviot ewes and @/ \[aee 
few rams, best breeding, price right AMOS F. | . 
WHITE. R. 3, Hornell, N.Y ES 1k . 
MISCELLANEOUS 
SWINE FOR SALE—Red Cedar fence posts, twenty 
~POR SALE World's Grand Champion, big cents up . = B : <9 WALTER 
type, O. I. C. maletpigs, 12 weeks old, $10 with | ROBINSON, R. 1, Constable 
pedigree; gilts and service boars, $25 each JUST HOW TO Prevent and Cure the 
VERNON LAFLER, Middlesex, N. Y. i}Common Cold Without Drugs” by President 
: : ntern y ¢ “ag ly NK 
0.1.0. s—Choice Registered pigs. $10 cach. | International Health League a On 
bred from quick growing, easy feeding, big | HE ALTH COMMISSION, 1404 South Salina 
type stock Pairs no-akin Satisfaction | Syracuse Y 
guaranteed R. HILL, Seneca Falls. N. ¥ | GETMY PRICES before youbuy. Canadian 
Unleached hardwood ashes Your credit good 
DOGS AND PET STOCK i? oa cash GEORGE STEVENS, Peter- 
borough ntario 
“OLN tS. of res ass and aus roven | 
hy a _ Sd een ae A gy” RYN | ALL WOOL YARN for sale from manu- 
DURKIN. Waterloo, N. ' : | facturer. 75¢ to $2.00 per lb, Free sample 
—AIREDAI r rT T rad rs | H. A. BARTLETT. Harmony, Mains 
~s t round dog uppies 7 
agi dak da oo ae zo oe |__GbO. F. LOWE AND SON, Fultonvill 
SHADY SIDE FARM. Madison. N | New York, ship New York State clover and 
hata | timothy alfalfa, oat and wheat straw. alfalfa 
f ot my . _ ry a Ree meal for poultry. Our prices and quality are 
emMaies bs | THLaAe’sS st ire is restisterce lite rhit Ac se h n n ne l 
Collie first ‘class cattle driver. BERKSHIRE | — ROTA OC TT 
PIONEER POULTRY YARDS, Berkshire HOMESPL C ewing, | lve | 
wounds, $1.50; ten $2.50 twenty, 34.50 
N. ¥ I s ) 
“RY - natial TWolsl opt Smoking, five pounds, $1.25; ten —— ew mf 
your PMetish ware eish Shepherds | $3.50 Pipe Free Money back if not satistied. 
now. | They will bring your cows next summer. | UNITED TOBACCO GROWERS Paducah. Ky, 
) mh 4 unc it < a- Sy "T° "I 
chon i , ’ Gace LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICh- 
= ETS save money and time Free delivery 
Gl INEA I IGS make fine pets $3 pair Send fer samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS 
ERWIN PETRY. Northford, Conn Dept. A, Gardner, Mass 
HUNDRED hunting hounds cheap rial ALFALFA, mixed. and timothy hay for sale 
Cc. 0. D.  Bevkennes, AAN. Herrick, Ils - inte ‘tion allo re t 
in car lots, inspection allowed eady now 
THOROBRED COLLIE puppies mates, | W. A. W (THROW Syracuse, New York 
spayed females all ages ARCADIA FARM TOBACCO—HOMESPLUN smoking. 5 Ibs 
Bally, Pa $1.25; 10, $2: 20, $3.75. Pipe FREE. Chewing 
A NGORA—Long-haired kittens of pure bred | 5 Ibs.. $1.50; 10, $2.50. Quality Guaranteed 
stock laine grown pets, male or female. | WALDROP BROTHERS, Murray, ky» 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine 
BEAGLES well trained re uly to trau ~ ‘aa “J Ts. 
puppies all ages P. HAMILTON, Cochrar WOMEN’S WANTS 
ville. Pa STAR DOLLS—The latest toy. Safe. Em- 
broidered features “ Welmaid”™ q 


uality Buy 
ALTER ROBIN 








RAW FURS AND TRAPPING now for Christmas. MRS Ww 
PRAPPERS—My method of catching foxes | = IN, Constal’ - - : 
has no equal Will send fre« EVERETT LADLES FLEECE LINED cotton stockings 


seconds, extra good value, 4 pair $1.00 Men's 


SHERMANN., Whitman. Mass 












































wu p = ih re ; woolmixt socks, 4 pair $1.00 Big line of other 
ton od hides _ hes. og B . 8, fast sellers for agents GEO. B. TALBOT 
wool. et Write for price list No lots ne Norwood, Mass = 
large No lots too small ALVAH A. CON PATCH WORK Send fifteen cents for 
OVER. Lebanon Nod }household package, bright new calicoes and 
| percales Your money's worth’ every time 
HONEY PATCHWORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn 
“WINES? auality clover honey in wb palls 100 PIECE Dinner Sets—tCold Band deco- 
$1.1! ‘buch w he ~~ SI " s oe td _ ration. While the supply lasts at $17.25 
60-ib. cans buckwheat $6 satisf wtion guaran- delivered W rite for Prick -4 on smaller sets 
teed. ED. A. REDDOUT. New Woodstock, | Q:M. FRANTZ & CO., 506 St. Paul Place 
N. ¥ Baltimore, Md. 
HONEY — White, extracted, 5-Ib. pall. $1.00. SWITCHES-Transformations, etc. Booklet 
10 Ibs.. $1.90: 60 Ibs.. 89 F. O. B. Here free. EVA MACK, Canton, N. Y 
Cc. 8. BAKER, La Fayette, N. ¥ | 
“HONEY— White clover, postpald, 3rd zone. | HELP WANTED 
Ibs.. $1.05: Dark, 95 Wholesale list free = vs > pa 
ROSCOE F. WIXSON. Dundee. New York . WANTED on the Farm—A married man 
between now and spring. preferably with half 
. TIPE , a grown children, share basis is a possibility 
AGENTS WANTED J HERMAN, Fornbell, Pa 
WE WILL PAY YOU $8.00 PER BARREL { FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN—Men to 
selling Quality Oils and Grease direct to auto- | train for firemen or brakemen on railroads 
mobile and tractor owners, garages, and stores nearest their homes—everywhere beginners 
in small towns and rural districts All products | $150. later $250; later as conductors, engineers 


guaranteed by a 40 year old company MANU- | $3,000-$4,000 monthly (which position RAIL- 








FACTURERS OIL & GREASE COMPANY, | WAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16 Brooklyn 
Dept. 7, Cleveland, Ohio N. ¥ 
FARM IMPLEMENTS SITUATIONS WANTED 
FOR SALE—Avery 18-36 H. P. Tractor WANTED—Position by young American 
Been used moderately Must be sold befor manager as farm foreman Short course 
December Address FRED R. graduate. Can _ furnish references. C. 


bargain 
y 


I \ 
PIATT., Fillmore, N MOORE, Bennington. Vt 
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Service Department 


Licensed Fruit Dealers in New York City 


WE receive many hundreds of letters 
'Y asking us for the names of reliable 
commission men or dealers who sell the 
different farm products. In order to serve 
you, we are publishing below a list of 


dealers in New York City who handle 


| SAVE THEM. 


fruit, and issued by the New York 
State Department of Farms and Markets. 
Lists of dealers in other commodities will 
be printed in early issues. CUT THESE 
LISTS OUT AND SAVE THEM. 

All of these dealers are- licensed and 
bonded by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets. This does 
not mean that they are all strictly reliable 
for once in a while one will slip through 
who cannot be trusted or who, through 
lack of business ability, fails. We do not 
guarantee the integrity of these firms, but 
the fact that they are licensed and bonded 
gives some assurance that they are more 
to be depended upon than unlicensed 
dealers. 

The following are FRUIT DEALERS 
in New York City ONLY. Next week 
we will publish the names of dealers in 
Brooklyn and other New York State 
cities. CUT OUT THESE LISTS AND 


Dealers in Butter, 


| Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, Potatoes, Hay, 


etc., will follow. 


Abel Co., Inc., Bernard, 215 Franklin St. 

Alessi, Liborio, 334 Washington St. 

Allison, Geo. & Co., Inc., 296 Washington St. 

Amendola, Andrew, 200 Chambers St. 

American Fruit Growers, Inc., Washington 
and Franklin Sts. 

Archdeacon & Company, 100 Murray St. 

Arnold & Fisher, 346 Washington St. 

Auction Sales Company, Inc., 202-204 Frank- 
lin St. 

Augliera, John, 245 Washington St. 

Balish Bros., 124 Warren St. 

Ballston Refrigerating Storage Co., The, 90 
West Broadway. 

Barbin, Harry, 97 Warren St. 

Bellucci, F. & Co., 210 Duane St. 

Belvedere Bros., 2034-2036 First Ave. 

Belvedere, O. & Company, 2026 First Ave. 

Benjamin, J. W. & Son, Inc., 108 Murray St. 

Bennett, A. & Co., Inc., 103 Park Pl. 

Berkowitz & Schwartz, 121 Warren St. * 

Blackburn, John M., 297 Washington St. 

Blank, George A., 140 Park P1.; 52 Harrison St. 

Border’s Sons, U. Grant, 209 Franklin St. 

Breden, H. J., Inc., 1987 First Ave. 

Brooks, J. & Son, 189 Chambers St. 

Brown, Wm. L. & Co., 97 Warren St. 

Burlew, H. & Co., 119 Warren St. 

Butter Bros., 266 Washington St. 

Butwenig, H. & Co., 132d St. and Willis Ave. 

Butwenig Produce Co., Inc., 259 Washington 


St. 
Carbone Bros. & Co. (\Watermelons, Grapes), 
189 West St. 
Carobine, T. & Co., 173 West St. 
Carroll, J. Pratt, Inc., 267 Washington St. 
Casta, Joseph, 197 West St. 
Cavagnaro, A.,.Inc., 224-226 Washington St. 
Ciark & Geiger, 102 Warren St. 
Cochran, R. E., Co., Inc., 257 Washington St. 
Cochran, Robt. T. & Co., 290 Washington St. 
Cohen, S. & Co., 162 West St. 
Cohen, Wm. H. & Co., 232 Washington St. 
Collins, P. S. & Co., Inc., 306 Washington St. 
Conord, A. T. & Bros., 300 Washington St. 
Consolidated Brokers, Inc., 183 Reade St. 
Couch, Frank & Co., 201 Duane St. 
Covert Bros., 299 Washington St. 
Covert & Cottrell, 2001 First Ave. 
Crate, John C., Inc., 339 Washington St. 
Crossley, D. & Sons, Inc. 210 West St. 
Cuneo Bros., 230 Washington St. 
Curtis, Robert C., 189 Reade St. 
D’Albora, Felix & Co., 66 Harrison St. 
Danziger Bros., 170 Reade St. 
Danziger & Rubin, 336 Washington St. 
Davenport, W. J. & S. H., 211 Franklin St. 
Davis, W. O. & H. W., Inc., 103 Murray St. 
DeBeixedon, Bennett, 120 Warren St. 
Dennis, Kimball & Pope, 202 Franklin St. 
Descalzi Bros. Co., Inc., 238 Washington St. 
Deyo, W. C. & Bro., 859-861 Washington St. 
Diamond & Rubin, 340 Washington St. 
Dinefelder, C. |. & M., 253 Washington St. 
Doughty, A. J., Inc., 176 Chambers St. 
Drost, H. C. & Co., 239 Washington St. 
E van Fickett Co., Inc., 64-66 Harrison St. 
Ehlers, John F., 866 Washington St. 
Eichhorn & Hochberg, 260 Washington St. 
Faller, Henry, 2020 First Ave. 
Flacal Sales Agency, 66 Harrison St. 
Francke, John H. & Co., 239 Washington St. 
Frost, S. H. & E. H., 319 Washington St. 
Frost & McNab, Inc., 337 Washington St. 
Fruit Auction Co., The, 202-204 Franklin St. 
Gamble, Wm. & Co., Inc., 292 Washington St. 
Garguilo, Frank, 247 Washington St. 
Garguilo & Amendola, 282 Washington St. 
Gibbons, Peter W., 262 Washington St. 
Goldberger, Kalman, 132d St. and Willis Ave. 
Goldsamt, S., 291 Washington St. 
Goldsamt, D. & Co., 291 Washington St. 
Goldsmith, Nathan (Watermelons, Grapes), 
209 Duane St. 
Granato, Joseph, 43 Jay St. 
Gravit, Hyman, 201 Chambers St. 
Hamburger, The J., Co., Inc., 264 Washington 
St 


Hammond, George P. & Co., 40 Little West 
12th St. 

Hanson, Horace B., 180 Reade St. 

Heller Bros., Inc., 303-305 Washington St. 

Heller, Geo. H. & Co., Inc., 190 Reade St. 

Hendrickson, Charles S., 332 Washington St. 

Hess, C. C. & Co., 253 Washington St. 

Heuser, C. & Co., 54 Harrison St. 

Hewitt, Frank & Co., 132d St. and Willis Ave. 

Hirschberg, L. & Co., Inc., 97 Warren St. 

Houck & Quimby, 45 Harrison St. 

Howell, E. C. & Co., 250 Washington St. 

Hutcheson & Henderson, 204 Franklin St. 


Imperato, Joe, 2009 First Ave. 
Imperato Bros. & Co., 2019-2021 First Ave. 
Janicke, L., Co., The, 276 Washington St. 
Jelliffe, Wright & Co., 284 Washington St. 
Jewett, Albert G., 11 Bronx Produce House: 
132d St. and Willis Ave. : 
Jill Bros., 270 Washington St. 
Joerger, Adam & Co., 337 Washington St. 
Jones Marketing Service, Inc., lerschel, 97 
arren St. 

Judd, Geo. W., 278 Washington St. 
Kardonsky, Joseph, 97 Warren St. 
Kimball, C. H. & Co., 202-204 Franklin St. 
Kirk, Raymond, 871 Washington St. 
Klotz, Samuel, 98 Murray St. 
Rooke Bros. & Co., 106 Murray St. 
Koplik, M. & Co., 93 Park Pl. 
Kurtz, W. F., Co., 202-204 Franklin St. 
Ladinsky, William, 259 Washington St. 
Lauro, A. & Bro., 172 Chambers St. 
Leef, Max & Co., Inc., 299 Washington St. 
Levy & Co., Lew, 314 Washington St. 
Liberty Fruit Distributors, Inc., 205 West St. 
Lieblich, Nathan, 333 Washington St. 
Lippmann, J. & G., 338 Washington St. 
Lippmann, G. & Co., 110 Warren St. 
Liscomb, W. H. & Co., 124-126 Park Pl. 
Litchenstein, Radloff & Co., 134 Park Pl. 
Loblein, George & Co., 172 Reade St. 

w & Mancini, Inc., 118 Warren St. 
Loomis, R. P. & Co., 97 Warren St. 
Lorelli, Salvatore, 72 Gansevoort St. 
Lowenthal, Isaac, 187 Reade St. 
Lustig, Aaron, 312 Washington St. 
McClees, Peter, 300 Washington St. 
McCormick, Hubbs & Co., 279 Washington St, 
McMahon, Thomas J., 132d St. and Willis Ave. 
Macklin, Harry B., 273 Washington St. 
Maley & Carolin, 97 Warren St. 
Mandel, Max & Co., 203 Duane St. 
Maniello Bros. & Mayrsohn, 324 Washington 


St. 
Marks, Alfred B., 130 Park PI. 
Marks, O. L. & Son, 132 Park PI. 
Martin, A. C., Corp., Inc., 207 Franklin St. 
Martin Produce Co., Inc., 207 Franklin St. 
Martori, Peter, Inc., 202 Chambers St. 
Maynard, F. S. & Son, Inc., 216 Franklin St. 
oo is & Child (Apples, Pears), 100 Hudson 

t 


Meany, Charles F. (Apples), 97 Warren St. 

Meyer, A. E. & Co., 47-49 Jay St. 

Miles, H. G. & Co., 308-310 Washington St. 

—> Cummings Co., Inc., 330 Washington 
t. 

Moses, A. H. & Sons, 112 Murray St. 

Murphy Fruit Co. of N. Y., Inc., 204 Franklin 


St. 
Napoli, D. J. & Co., Inc., 132d St. and Willis 
ve. 
Natale & Frank, 250 Washington St. 
Nix, John & Co., 281 Washington St. 
Olivit Bros., Inc., 335 Washington St. 
Opolinsky, Frederick, 328 Washington St. 
Pagliughi Bros., 323 Washington St. 
Pape, Henry & Co., 138 Park Pl.; 164 West St. 
os Charles & Co., Warren and Washington 
ts. 


Paxton Rivers Co., Inc. 
Warren St. 

Pepe, James & Son, 2042 First Ave. 

Phillips & Sons, Inc., 273 Washington St. 

Rettig, John G., 286 Washington St. 

Rich, Schwartz & Steier, 196 Reade St. 

Richmond & Samuels, 329 Washington St. 

Rivenburg & Co., G. H., 168 Reade St. 

Roberts, Thos. J. & Co., 180 Chambers St. 

Rosenblum, A. & Son, Inc., 304-306 Washing- 
ton St. 

Rosenthal, Isidore, 214 Duane St. 

Rosenthal, Sam., 308-310 Washington St. 

Ruhiman & Co., Inc., 261 Washington St. 

Saisselin, Alfred A. & Co., 199 Chambers St. 

Saitta & Jones, 468 Greenwich St. 

Sandler Bros., 97 Warren St. 

Saslaw & Wexler, Inc., 268 Washington St. 

Sauer, J. P. & Co., Inc., 293 Washington St. 

Schaack, Steinmann & Co., 142-144 Park Pl. 

Schneider, J. H. & Co., Inc., 286 Washington 

t 


Apples, Pears), 97 


St. 
Schwitters, H. E. & Sons, 867 Washington St. 
Seward, William S., Co., 193 Chambers St. 
Sgobel & Day, Inc. (Green), 204 Franklin St. 
Shute, J. C., Co., 231 Washington St. 
Sicker, A. & Co., 45 Harrison St. 
Siebert & Co., 213 West St. 
Simons, Shuttleworth & French Co., Inc., 
202-204 Franklin St. 
Simpson, Thomas, 289 Washington St.; 47 
ittle West 12th St. 
Smith, C. V. & Co., 309 Washington St. 
Smith & Holden, 199 Duane St. 
Solomon & Co., Nat., 193 Chambers St. 
Sorbello, Joseph, 313 Washington St. 
Souder, Harry L., 97 Warren St. 
Spada, Andrew & Co., 202-204 Franklin St. 
Spector, Mrs. Annie (Peaches), 1951 First Ave. 
Squillante, Vincent J., 175 West St. 
Squillante Bros., 2049 First Ave. 
Stefano, F. D. & Co., 196 West St. 
Steinhardt & Kelley, 273 Washington St 
Stewart, V. A. & Co., Inc., 207 Duane St. 
Stout Brothers, 268 West St. 
Stout, Richard W. & Son, 157 West St. 
Thurston Fruit Co., Inc., 202-204 Franklin St. 
Titus Brothers, Inc., 254 Washington St. 
Tozzi, James & Co., 173 West St. 
Trombetta, Melchione, 2000 First Ave. 
Upton, L. J. & Co., Inc., 106 Warren St. 
Van Bokkelen, Libertus, 360 Washington St. 
Van Derlyn, Oscar A., 293 Washington St. 
Van Dyk & Lindsay, Inc., 245 Washington St. 
Van Nostrand, A. B. & Co., 1-4 West Washing- 
ton Market 
Vogel, H. C. & Co., 243 Washington St. 
Voorhees, William, 179 Reade St. 
Vrydaghs, J. & Co., 231 Washington St. 
Wallabout Produce Exchange, Inc., 181 West 


St. 
Wallace, Thomas P., Inc., 116 Warren St. 
Warne, Hezekiah & Sons, 124 Warren St. 
Wasserman, Isidore, 317 Washington St. 
Watson, T. A. & Co., 99 Park PI. 
Weinstein Bros., 320 Washington St. 
Weledniger, D. & Son, 251 Washington St. 
Wessels & Co., 246 Washington St. 
Westfall Co., H. L., 303 Washington St. 
White, John F., 854 Washington St. ‘ 
Whitesell, Albert S., 57 Little West 12th St. 
Williams, T. & Co., 239 Washington St. 
Wilson & Co., 647 Brook Ave. ‘a 
Wilson & Tobe, Inc., 349 Washington ~~ 
Windmann, Harold F., 287 Washington >t- 
Wishnatzki & Nathel, 313 Washington St- 
Yost, Fred & Co., 114 Warren St. = 
Zorn, Victor L. Co., Inc., 202-204 Franklin 
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The Trouble Maker—» « re. zastman 


“MMHE worst of it is,” said Bradley, 

*T don’t see how farmers are going 
to stop working their long hours. It is all 
right to talk about cutting down produc- 
tion, but any one farmer or several 
farmers who did it would starve as long 
as all the other farmers did not stop 


“Yes,” said Jim. “It is like a great 
treadmill, dreary enough to keep going, 
but the minute you stop you fall. 

“Maybe,” continued Jim, “some or- 
ganization like the Dairymen’s League 
will come along some day .that will be 
strong enough to restrict production 
generally, like the Labor Unions do now.” 

“Well, dunno. It’s pretty doubtful,” 
said the county agent. “Farmers are 
too darn independent and there are too 
many of them widely scattered for any 
general plan of reducing production to 
work. About the only thing that lessens 
the surplus is low prices and they have 
to be starvation low at that, or else the 
farmers go right on piling it up. 

“That’s one thing that worries me 
about this Dairymen’s League,” Bradley 
continued. “This economic law of 
supply and demand is a funny thing. 
Suppose the League does succeed in 
getting good prices for a while. Just as 
soon as the prices go up, all the farmers 
will break their necks to crowd the last 
pound of milk out of every old crowbait 
of a cow in the country, and a greatly 
increased supply of milk will bring the 
prices down again, in spite of all the 
organizations in the world. Maybe, 
though, a good organization might 
advertise milk and help the demand 
keep up with the supply. 

“Anyway, I’m kind of tired of «the 
subject,” he added. “It’s too nice a 
night to talk about milk.” 


AYLOR made no reply, and after a 

little silence, Bradley said: 

“Jim, we were talking a little while 
ago about the big families of the old-time 
farmers. Don’t see many of that kind 
to-day. One reason they were big was 
that folks married young. Boys and 
girls both used to marry as young as 
sixteen, and a girl that got much beyond 
twenty began to be looked upon as an 
old maid. We don’t even dare call them 
old maids any more. Nowadays, the 
marrying age seems to be getting higher 
all the time.” 

“Good thing,” said Jim. “What’s 
the use of such large families anyway? 
Too many folks now, that’s one thing 
ails the country.” 

“You're right from that angle,” replied 
the county agent, “but all the same, you 
can’t pick up a paper anywhere without 
seeing dozens of accounts of divorces. 
There seems to be less and less respect 
and liking for the ideals of the old-time 
American family. I believe it is this late 
marrying business, or no marrying at all, 
that causes so much immorality and so 
much trouble after marriage. As I see it, 
a successful marriage is a matter of two 
people adjusting themselves to each other; 
and the older we get the more set we 

‘ome in our ways and the less likely 
to make allowances for the other partner 
in the harness.” 
_ “That all may be true, and probably 
is,” interrupted Jim, “but let me tell you 
something. Bringing this right down to 
cases, for ten years I have wanted to get 
married. She’s the dearest girl in the 
world, and I never will be interested in 
anybody else. I have even gone so far 
as to think that she cared something 
about me. But I haven't asked her 

vause I knew I could not give her as 
fasy a life as she has now in her father’s 
home. I expect there are tens of thou- 
sands of other young men that don’t get 
married for the same reason. 

“In olden times, things were different. 
he majority of people lived in about the 
Same way. Most of them were farmers 
and they supplied nearly all of their 
Wants from their own farms. In those 
days, the girls were lucky if they had one 





Sunday go-to-meetin’ dress. To-day 
they wear much better dresses in the 
kitchen than their grandmothers used to 
wear to church. 

“But I think, Brad, if a man really 
loves a girl he wants her to be happy, and 
it sure is risking a woman's happiness 
and even her health to ask her to share 
a life that has as little prospects as I have 
to grub anything worth while out of this 
old farm.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Bradley. “You're 
getting to be such a sour old pessimist 
lately that you're almost morbid. If the 
girl loves you, she ought to be given a 
chance to determine for herself where her 
happiness lies.” 


T= men stopped talking and smoked 
for a while in silence. 
Then Jim continued rather bitterly. 
“Oh, well, ’'m not even sure that she 
cares anyway. In fact, it’s likely that she 
don’t, judging by the way she acts 
lately. She won't even speak to me. 


from farm to farm, we have had some fine 
talks.” 

Jim pulled his feet off of the railing 
and his chair came down on forelegs 
with so loud a bang that it startled the 
other man. 

“What's the matter, Jim?” Bradley 
asked quickly. 

“Nothing,” replied Taylor. 
slipped.” 

Bradley, in the dusk of the porch, 
could not see Jim’s tense body as he 
leaned forward in his chair waiting for 
the other to go on. If he could, he would 
have been shocked, for with clenched 
fingers and tense muscles, Jim sat strain- 
ing forward toward Bradley, desperately 
intent on every word. 

“Yes,” mused Bradley, unconscious 
of the effect of his words upon his friend, 
“T know I have found the girl for me. 
The only trouble is, I don’t know whether 
she loves me; but somehow I think maybe 
she does. Anyway, I’m going to find 
out. Next week, Dorothy has promised 


“Chair 


’ 














What Has Happened in the Story So Far 


ITH the best intentions in the world, Jim Taylor is getting the 
reputation, among some of his neighbors, of being anxious to 
stir up trouble. Having pondered long over the unfairness which forces 


the farm family to work day and 


talking organized rebellion to the dairymen around him. 


night for a bare living, he begins 
Many a . 


but his bitterest opponent is his nearest neighbor, old Johnny Ball, 


father of Dorothy, Jim’s childhood 


sweetheart 


The dealer’s agent in Speedtown refuses Jim’s load of milk and Jim 


knocks him into a milk vat and drives away. 


A protest meeting is 


called at which the farmers hear a speaker for a new organization; the 
Dairymen’s League, and many sign the contract, which means a milk 


strike, Jim being first on the list. 
supports the progressives. 


Bradley, the young county agent, 





— 





“But say, Brad, old man, you're no 
spring rooster yourself to be talkin’ to 
me about getting married. How come 
you're not traveling in double harness?” 

For a moment Bradley did not answer. 
Then he said: 

“Well, I don’t know, Jim. Guess I’ve 
been too busy trying to get an education. 
A fellow doesn’t have much time to 
think about women when he earns his 
own way through college. And it’s been 
about the same way since. Too much 
interest in my work, and too busy. 
However, to be honest, ['ve begun to 
think something about it this summer.” 

He paused for a few moments and Jim 
waited without comment for him to go 
on, while he watched Bradley’s pipe 
glowing in the dusk in his corner of the 
porch. 

“You and I are pretty good friends, 
Jim,” he went on, “and there’s some- 
thing about getting interested in a nice 
girl that makes a fellow want to talk 
about it. I don’t mind telling you that 
lately I think I’ve found the girl, and I’ve 
been doing some dreaming and planning 
about getting married.” 

At that, Jim removed his pipe and 
turned to look more intently toward the 
county agent. 

“Yes, I am sure I have found the girl,” 
said Bradley. “Funny how a fellow can 
go on all of his life not paying a lot of 
attention to girls, and thinking that one 
of them is much the same as another, 
until suddenly he gets acquainted with 
one and, biff! just like that, he knows or 
feels that some way she is different, and 
out of all the herd she is the only one that 
matters.” 


IM made no comment, and after a 

pause, Bradley continued: 

“Maybe you've noticed, Jim, that 
I’ve been stopping down at Johnny 
Ball’s quite frequently in my trips around 
this end of the county.” 

“Yes, I have noticed,” said the other. 

“Well, I've had a chance to get ac- 
quainted with Dorothy, and I’m telling 
you she is some girl. She has ridden 
around some with me in my old flivver, 
and between spells when I was traveling 


fair. 





to go to the County Fair with me, and 
coming home, I am going to ask her to 
marry me.” 

He stopped and waited for Jim to 
speak. 

“Well, Jim,” he said. “I thought 
maybe you would wish me good luck.” 

“T wish you luck, Bradley. Shall we 
turn in?” 


CHAPTER VI 


T is difficult for those who are privi- 

leged to dwell in these modern days 
of automobiles, moving-pictures, radios, 
and other amusements of every kind and 
description within the reach of all to 
understand how keenly the Speedtown 
farm folks of a few years ago could look 
forward with so much anticipation to a 
holiday off to attend the County Agri- 
cultural Fair. 

Nearly every family for miles around 
planned to go to the second day of the 
Everyone got up an hour earlier 
than usual and the men hurried through 
the chores while the last squawk of the 
luckless rooster showed the preparations 
of the women for the picnic luncheon. 
How roosters must curse farm holidays, 
visiting ministers, and threshing and 
silo-filling gangs! 

The chores done, and the breakfast 
out of the way, the whole countryside 
started on its way to the fair grounds. 
Although a few had automobiles, it was 
still the day of the horse, and most of the 
folks rode behind the old farm work 
horses. Then, as now, degrees of pros- 
perity were indicated by the turn-out. 
There were the fancy surreys, drawn by 
the lithe, high-stepping young road 
horses; there were the shiny buggies; 
and there were a few dog carts, the old 
two-wheel gigs which jerked their riders 
along with every step of the horse. But 
most frequent of all were the farm 
“Democrats,” which were well named, 
for they truly were the democratic 
vehicle of the average farm family, loaded 
with “Ma, Pa and all the kids.” 

Out of the hills and the valleys they 
came, a long stream from every direction, 
converging toward the fair grounds. 








Over them rose a thick cloud of dust, 
filling nose, mouth and eyes. But what 
did a little thing like that matter? They 
were jolly, wholesome farm folks, a 
hegira of people seeking happiness as a 
thirsty man seeks water. 

In the procession were Bradley in his 
farm bureau car with Dorothy Ball on 
the seat beside him. No one had more 
of the holiday spirit than he. ‘To be sure, 
his car might be old and wheezy, and the 
dust might be as thick as a fog. The 
devil and all his works might be to pay on 
all other days. But this was his day. 
Back of him and ahead of him were the 
voices and laughter of happy folks whom 
he liked, and beside him was the girl he 
loved. 

Bradley handled his old “Lizzie” in 
the crowded traffic with a skill and 
daring that kept the girl beside him 
almost breathless. No one who has 
heart-disease should ever ride with 
farm bureau men! They learn to drive a 
car up a barn roof or down a telephone 
pole with a nonchalance and indifference 
that makes the blood of him who is 
foolish enough to ride with them turn 
cold. The only satisfaction is that if the 
passenger hangs on long enough and 
retains breath and sanity, the county 
agent will usually get him home on time 
and intact. 


[X spite of the difficulty of driving in 
the crowded traffic, Bradley found 
opportunity to study the girl beside him. 
As she learned forward in the seat to 
wave enthusiastically at some neighbor or 
friend, or as she turned her face with its 
healthy color and sparkling eyes to speak 
to him, his heart beat a little faster as he 
thought of what it would mean to him 
if she were his. And then as she turned 
to him to speak with a tender little 
smile about a young cripple boy they had 
just passed on his way for a holiday at the 
fair, he saw only her generous mouth with 
kissable up-turned corners, and he gripped 
the wheel hard with both hands as he 
thought of that mouth smiling for him 
in that same tender way. 

“What a partner she would make,” 
he thought. “Up hill or down dale, she 
would always be right there by a fellow’s 
side, loyal, tender and brave.” 

“The only trouble is, Dorothy,” he 
told her, “that I can’t be with you as 
much as I would like to. I had it all 
fixed up so I would not have to be at the 
farm bureau booth much and then some 
of the Speedtown boys got hold of me 
and made me promise to play on their 
ball team against Richland this morning. 
You know,” he added, “I used to play 
ball a little in my college days. The 
boys are quite excited about the game 
to-day, and I hear it promises to be a 
hot time.” 

“Oh, that will be fun,” answered 
Dorothy. “I shall be anxious to see you 
play. I’ve heard of your prowess in 
baseball.” 

“Thanks,” said Harry with a modest 
little bow. This praise was sweet to 
him. “I understand that each team 
has won a game so far this season and 
that there is a special interest in the one 
to-day in playing off the tie.” , ° 

**Won’t you drive the car out near the 
diamond where I can watch the game? 
I’m a regular baseball fan when I know 
the players, though I never could de- 
velop very much enthusiasm for the two 
or three big league games I saw. Sitting 
away back in the grandstand, it seemed 
more like a moving picture than a real 
game.” 

So Bradley drove his car through the 
entrance gates down by the merry-go- 
round, across the race track, and out to 
the edge of the ball diamond. Then he 
left Dorothy while he went to get into his 
baseball suit. 

* a * 
OR Jim Taylor, the fair this year had 
no attractions. In fact, he was re- 
flecting rather bitterly as he milked his 
(Continued on page 350) 
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Ways to Make Money at Home 


A.A. Readers Tell Schemes that Have Worked-Our Pattern Service 


I ERRICK, Illinois, is one of those 

small towns where you almost have 
to include the box cars when enumerating 
the inhabitants. In the spring of 1919, 
when the local milliner sold her stock of 
goods for $150, the local gossips said that 


she had done a very wise thing, for no- 
body would ever make anything of a 


millinery shop in so small a place. 

And they gossiped still more when they 
learned that a farmer's who had 
recently moved to town, had purchased 
the stock of goods. But Mrs. Janie Lee, 
proprietor of the Ladies’ Furnishing 
Shop, to-day has an income of over $100 
week, sells about 500 hats a 
year, ranging in price from $3 to $15; 
300 silk dresses from $15 to $40 each, 
coats from $10 to $60, and suits from $15 


to S50. 


wife, 


she 


Altering While You Wait 


She Ci arries in stock all kinds of notions, 
and a variety of garments for women and 
you purchase a dress that 
is done while 


requires altering, it you 


walt, as Mrs. Lee keeps a sewing machine 
in the shop for this purpose, If you 
have in mind a certain dress or hat, and 


she doesn't have it in stock, she will order 
it for vou by mail from St. Louis. This 
mail-order service and her “alter-while- 
wait” svstem has won her hundreds 
of satisfied customers, seattered far and 
Women have even come from De- 
Illinois, fifty miles away, to buy at 
her little shop. And if they come 
they always come back again. 

Another popular feature of her business 
is that if you haven't the money, 
will sell you a dre ss ora hat on the 
installment plan just as the mail-order 
do. July and Au dull 
months, but Christmas and 
Easter are such busy times that she finds 
it necessary to employ an assistant. 

Mrs, Lee has built up a profitable trade 
because she plans to give her customers 
what they want in the way most conven- 
ient to them. Again it is proved that 
* service counts.” —Mrs, CARMEN WELCH. 


Vvou- 
near, 


once 
policy 


houses rust are 


business 


Using What We Have 


|‘ is a severe hardship when an un- 
trained woman is suddenly left to 


support herself and young children. One 
such woman of my acquaintance had a 
small farm, but she sold it at once and 


with the plus a small insurance, 
started anew in the city. 


She bought a lot and built a 


honey, 


small 


house; on time payments she bought an 
electric) washing-machine. A canning 


factory, employing help only during the 
summer and fall, her its laundry 
work and this income she devoted to im- 
Phe first vear 
cement walks, 
installed a 


gave 


provements on her place. 
city water, 
paid for her machine and 
tele phone. 

She had ke pt the older child in school, 
him to collect deliver the 
laundries outside of school hours. Laun 
work for the townspeople paid 
current expenses and started a bank 
account. 


she sen ured 


using and 


dry 


Home Work Keeps a Family Together 


More family work was offered her, but 
she was unable to handle it alone. For a 
few weeks du ‘ng the 
had a woman to help, but to have en 
larged her business, as would have bee ii 
she felt would add to her 
responsibilities and take way the home 
atmosphere. She had only a moderate 
education and had always had rather poor 
health, but the regular hours, assured 
income and freedom from anxiety agreed 
with her and she kept in good health, 
even during the busy canning season when 
her work was heavy. She refused to work 
on Sunday, and had no vacation the first 
year, but she had established a prosperous 
business and succeeded in keeping her 
children with her. 
To accomplish 


busiest season she 


‘ asily possible, 


this demanded the 


qualities which bring success in any line of 
work—constant application to the task in 
hand, willingness to work hard, and the 
ability to deny oneself small pleasures, 
plus a painstaking attention to details of 
excellence.—Vincy Preston Loops. 





Enter the ‘‘ Middle-Woman”’ 
y= IDA PEYTON always wanted 
1 


She is on the 
sunny side of fifty. And “sunny” 
‘efficient and energetic” 
class dese ription of her. 

She lives on a little farm, and nearly 
boards the teacher and, until 
has always had an ailing relative 
on her hands. But how she has a Ford 
roadster and a_ telephone, and has 
realized the ambition of her life. 

The neighborhood where she resides is 
two miles from the post-office and eight 
miles from town. 

She goes around and gathers everything 
that the farm women have to sell even if 
it is only an extra cucumber, and puts it 
with what has. She sells 
everything over the telephone: gathers 
them up, packs, and carries them to the 
post-office and ships by parcel post. She 
carries our berries to town three times a 
week herself, to be sure that they get 
there fresh and in good shape. 

She begins with cowslip and dandelion 
greens in the spring, and sells a surprising 
amount of them. ‘Then come asparagus, 
Swiss chard lettuce, onions, radishes, ete. 
Mrs. Eaton sends light homemade bread 


to go into business. 
plus 
form a first- 


always 
recently, 


someone else 


and biscuit, Mrs. Tallman doughnuts 
and cookies, and Miss Elsie Gray pin- 
cherry jelly, the prettiest eatable you 


ever saw as well as excellent. Cottage 
cheese and dressed poultry also sell wel, 
Pop corn is an excellent seller. Migs 
Peyton will not take anything that is not 
fresh and first class. She packs he 
garden truck in strong paper bags tied 
with a string that is unbreakable, a point 
that is appreciated by the postmaster, 

She calls herself a **middle-woman” and 
I do not know what we would do without 
her. None of us are getting rich, but we 
have much more than ever before, and 
Miss Peyton says she is satisfied with hep 
percentage. “I saw how short our farm 
women were for money,” she says, “my. 
self even more than the rest, and I say 
much going to waste that might be sold, 
so I started out to see what I could do ta 
help all of us a little.’—Mary S. Hrtcs. 
cock, 





Selling Late Vegetables 


HE best money for garden truck is 
made before and after others grow 
garden ordinarily. I have sold fall garden 
truck to good advantage and it is at this 


season that it is easier to grow as it 
comes on so much more rapidly. You 


can plant corn after potatoes, plant beans 
for snapbeans in August and sell them 
freely for canning, plant beets about the 
same time, greens like mustard and 
spinach, even peas of the early sorts, and 


you will find them welcomed at. this 
season when so little garden truck is 
available. Housewives like to can vege- 


tables in the cool fall weather and if they 
can buy them at a reasonable price will 
use them in quantity, and it is this 
quantity selling that makes it especially 
profitable-—Bertua ALZADA. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS FOR HOME DRESSMAKERS 


TO ORDER: Write name, 


- 
Di > t ee les 
ittern numbers and _ size s clearly, 7 a 
enclose proper remittance, in either SF th 
stamps or coin (stamps are safer) and /t 
send to the Pattern Department, > ¥ 
(American Acricu.tvurist, 461 Fourth ; 
Avenue, New York. N Y ( \ 
rai ae | y 
No. 2153—An attractive house dress which ry 
s comfortable and loose on any figure. It cuts r i 
hy sin sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44. and 46 inches. Size 36 oS \ 
(* takes 3'4 yards of 36-inch material with '4 Pry, \ 
) he | i contrasting. Price, 12c. 
~ Ba +e mee 
a ~— ad " 
| = | No. 2227—A one-piece style with short -or a \ 
. ong sleeves If your last year's dress was bs Cee eit et 
ha \ potted d the front, make it over with a \ \ \ 
‘ iN | ew panel front by this pattern sizes, 16 \ 
oo | vears, 36, 38, 49, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. = } 
y ‘ | size 36 takes 3', vards material. Price, 12c. id & } 
tT oat Hot iron transfer pattern 706, in blue or . @2 S 3 
» i ellow, 15c¢ extra I 
1528 LAO No. 2256—Is the new straightline tunic- 
blouse with short or flowing sleeves. It cuts in 14 49 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust : 
No. 1528—A wasure, Price, 12c. Skirt No. 2073 comes 
Phy ve - ves 14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 No. 1439—Girls 
. S " ; nd “48 inches bust measure (to scale). Price, bloomers and underwaist 
pte ee 12c. Hot iron transfer No. 729 (blue or for wear in the “gym or 
“ines @, 4 t vellow), 1S¢ extra on cold days. Sizes 2, 4, 
- 6 toh : 6, 8. 30, 12 and 14 years. 


v 
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RD 
} 
kg 


address. 


The 8-year size takes 155 
vards of 36-inch maternal 
for bloomers and vard 
Price, 12c. 


36 for waist 
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Cabinet for Medicines * | 


Useful Kitchen Chest— Amusing the Baby | 


VERY kitchen should have a medicine 
cabinet for the storage of all bottles 
and boxes which do not rightly belong in 
the cupboard. The cabinet shown, you 
will notice, is high enough so that small 
children cannot open the doors from the 
foor. But inside is a small compartment 
with a second door which is kept locked 
atall times. In this compartment are the 
poisons and the key is kept by an adult. 
To prevent taking the wrong bottle in 








the dark, however, each bottle of poison 
should be marked. One way is to place a 
cardboard disk about the necks of the 
bottles. Another is to glue sandpaper 
about the bottle. For boxes of poison, 
sandpaper glued on all four sides and the 
top will notify fingers in the dark that it 
contains poison. 

The cabinet is ten inches deep, eighteen 
inches high and about thirty inches wide. 
The sides and door frames are cut from 
half-inch pine while the panel effects are 
secured by nailing composition on the 
back of the door frames. When painted 
the result is quite attractive, yet no 
special tools have been required. 

Notice that the top forms a convenient 
and useful shelf—Date R. Van Horn. 


Dressing Up Cold Meat 


\ AKE a sauce of 2 tablespoons butter, 
4"1 2 tablespoons flour, 2 peeled onions, 
parsley, 2 bay leaves, 34 cupful of gravy 
or meat stock, 14 cupful grape juice or 
the juice of a lemon. Make it exactly 
like a cream sauce, using the gravy in 
place of milk and adding the grape or 


lemon juice after it has thickened. Let 
simmer for '5 hour. Then take out the 
onions, salt and juice of 14 lemon. Put 
in the meat and heat through. This is a 
French concoction. Another sauce they 
use is: 
Tomato Sauce 
1 bay leaf 
4 sprigs of parsley 
i water pepper, salt 
s flour 1 tablespoon butter 


» first five ingredients together 


Put tl 
in a sm all pan and boil for 14 hour, then 


put through a sieve. Reheat the liquid. 
Smooth the flour in a little cold milk and 
bring remainder of milk to a boil. Add 
the smoothed flour, the butter and the 
to the hot tomato mixture, 
stirring until it thickens. Thin as much 
as you wish with the hot milk and add the 
slices of meat. They will be better than 
afresh stew. This sauce is excellent with 
fish, rice, macaroni, and vegetables that 
need oe to give them flavor.— 
Mrs. Grorce Gray. 


Ss€asoning 


Amusing the Baby 
WHEN my children were 


hit upon a very successful scheme 
for keeping them busy while I did my 
housework. The distracted mother, in 
the story, who gave her young hope ful a 
feather dipped in molasses to play with 
had the ri; ght idea so far as he was con- 


babie 2S, I 


. feel of. 


cerned. He must have been blissfully 
happy for a time, pulling the feather | 
off first one finger then another and | 
sucking the molasses. That's only a | 
story anyhow, but I can think of things 
I'd rather do than wash molasses-gummed 
furniture, clothes and babies! Besides, 
suppose the precious infant had swallowed 
the feather along with the molasses! 
Acting on my experience as a kinder- 
gartner, I laid out my campaign of 
amusement. It applies to a very young 
baby not yet walking, as well as to an 
older one. The mother must, of course, 
use her judgment as to the objects selected 
in connection with the age of the child. 
First I secured two shoe boxes (vou can 
have as many as you like) of the common 
paper variety. Next I scoured my house 
and my relatives’ houses for playthings 
to put in them. I don’t mean 
necessarily. You know, a baby learns 
by handling things and at first he has no 
conception of anything outside himself. 
Soon he becomes conscious of his hands 
and feet and other objects which for 
some reason attract his wavering atten- 
tion. At this stage, where he begins to 
investigate toes and fingers, he will be 
vitally interested in a “box of junk,” 
my son puts it. Something to handle and 





toys, 


as 


Paint Is Indigestible 


Right here, let me caution vou, 
cerning this “junk.” Be very, very sure 
that there is nothing injurious in any of 
the boxes. Nothing with a small top that 
can come off and be sucked down the 
throat. Nothing with paint to be sucked 
off, nothing sharp and so on. You know, 
after the baby has held each object in his 
hand a bit, he will next try to see if it is 
edible, by any chance, and here is the | 
danger. Of course you expect to teach 
your offspring, eventually, not to put 
everything in his mouth, but until then | 
don’t take chances. It makes me posi- 
tively feel ill every time I think of the 
poor mother, of whom I read a short 
while ago. Her baby in some way 
managed to open a talcum powder box 
with which he was playing and drew the 
powder into his lungs. He died 
after in spite of every effort to save him. 
There are many safe objects with which | 
to play, however . that is, as any- | 
thing can be in this world. 

In my collection of “junk” there was a 
rubber ball (too large to swallow), a cloth 
dolly, a woolly lamb, a small cardboard | 
box with sliding cover, a rubber tiger, 
a small wicker basket, several clothes 
pins, a stocking darner, a needle book | 
(minus the needles), a small shiny silver 
dish, several empty spools, a tablespoon 
and other comparatively innocuous and | 
attractive things. A baby who is well 
will sit in his chair or carriage a long 
time, contentedly handling and fingering 
the contents of one of these boxes. When 
he is tired of it, remove it always, before 
giving him another, thus keeping a fresh 





con- 


soon 


as safe 





Increases 


ege production 


OGRESSIVE FARMERS who desire to increase their in- 
come, find that the installation of Union Carbide-gas 
lighting in their hen-houses lengthens the hen’s winter day 


to fourteen hours. 


This added feeding and exercising secure greatly in- 
creased egg production at a small cost—and at the time 


of year when eggs are most profitable. 


Union Carbide itself is a crystalline material, like crushed 
granite in appearance. It has many uses besides lighting 
of farm homes and buildings—such as for cooking, ironing, 
oxy-acetylene welding. It is used in millions of miners’ 
lamps; in many government lighthouses and buoys. 

Over 409,000 Carbide-gas plants have been installed on 
farms during the last twenty-five years, and each year 


adds chousands of new ones. 


Carbide-gas is made in a simple, easily-operated appa- 
In this generator Union 
Carbide is brought into contact with water, which im- 
mediately produces the gas. Con- 
cealed iron piping (which does not 
disfigure walls, floors, or ceilings) then 
carries it to the rooms where its cheer- 
fulness and comfort are enjoyed; to the 
kitchen for cooking, ironing and heat- 
ing water; to the barn for light and 
safety; to the hen-houses for increasing 
egg production in winter. 


ratus known as a generator. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


World’s Best 
Quality, Highest 
Gas Yield, Stan- 
dard =Through- 
out the World 
for MoreThan a 





If you already have a Carbide-gas 




































Lighting 

















! UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


Cooking. (eggs) 





Note: 


Tim not NOW 


a Carbide user 














| 30 East 42d Street, Dept. 16, New York, N. Y. 
f Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 


Every owner of a Carbide-gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 


QuarterCentury, plant but are not using its light in the - a aha 

. : Je supply Union Carbide in 

Greatest Gas hen-house, send for our interesting enerator sizes direct to the 
Value, booklet on the subject of egg produc- consumer at factory prices 
Purest Gas. tion. You can easily have your piping "ough 175 Union Carbide 
ipa warebouses. There is one near 

extended to the poultry buildings. you. 
— 











HEAR MUSIC 24 TALKING 
1000 MILES AWAY 


New Radio Set Has No Outside 


Wires or Storage Batteries 
The new Trans-continental Radiophone which is 
the most simple, and the clearest 


toned radio set 
you have ever listened to, is the invention of Mr. 
Coats, of Chi .. This radio outfit is entire! 
different fromall others.No outside wires need 
No troublesome storage batteries. It comes —_ 
plete, in a beautiful m 
sh cabinet (console type)anda oud 
speaker built right in so the en- | 
tire family can listen to it just 
like a phonograph. It is guaran- 
teed to have a range of 1, 








and, from his point of view, a new box 
in reserve. Many an ironing and many 
a mending basket I have conquered, with | 
my baby near me, entertaining himself 
busily with his “box of junk.”—EsTHEerR 
Hut Doo.ittLe. 





Do vou stop, look, and listen at grade 


crossings? 





miles. "tine to the musical | 
concerts, singing, lectures and 
speeches. Get the market re- 
ports, latest news and sports by 
io. Mr. Coats wants to 
place one of hie amazin 
new radio outfits in eac 
and is m 


placed in each community. 
Write mr. €.L. Coats, 
338 W. 47th St., Chicago, 


for his special lo off 
and be the first in yin Ky 








Stamped Towels for Gifts 








N unusual embroidery bargain! If you order at 
ca we can supply two stamped and hemstitched towe's, 
18 by 27 inches, one yellow and one blue, on excellent quality 
material, for $1.00 for the two. 
Order by number—E42-11. 
rately. Send to Embroidery 


Towels are not sold sepa- | 
Department, AMERICAN | 











New York. 


Acricuttvurist, $61 Fourth Ave., 


Girls! It’s Yours 


BIG MA-MA DOLL + 
SWING AND GLASSES | 


Yes, it is yours! Just think! This | 
big, beautiful Ma-Ma Doll with glasses | 


and swing. She talks, walks, ies | 
winks. Over 15 inches tall 


yours for distributing only 25 pack- | 
ages beautiful Post Cards at 10c 
a package. It’s eas: eee mon every. 


jone buys Post 
so mail i Jour — for | 
‘ost Cards Today, NOW Postpaid. 


SUN MFG.CO.Dept 561 Chicago | 











Post Your 
Farm 


and 


Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had a new supply 
of trespass signs made up. 
This time they are made of 
extra heavy linen on which the 
lettering is printed directly. 
There is no card facing to be 
water-soaked by the rain and 
blown away by the wind. We 
have had these new signs made 
up of extra heavy material be- 
cause severe storms will tear 
and otherwise make useless a 
lighter constructed material. 
We unreservedly advise farm- 
ers to post their land and 
the notices we have prepared 
comply in all respects with the 
New York law. The price to 
subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to 
larger quantities. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 4th Ave., New York City 

















MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation announces the following prices 

that dealers will pay the League during the 
month of November for milk testing 3° in the 
basic zone of 201 to 210 miles from New York 
City. It ts to be understood of course that the 
prices mentioned below are not received by the 
farmer but go into the pool. They represent the 
prices dealers pay to the League. Class 1: milk 
used chiefly for fluid purposes, $3.07 per hun- 
dred pounds, an advance of 47¢ per hundred 
over the October price. Class 2A, used chiefly 
as fluid cream, $1.90; Class 2B, used chiefly in 
the manufacture of condensed milk and ice 
cream, $2.05; Class 2C', used chiefly in the 
manufacture of soft cheese, $2.05. 

Prices for Class 3 are to be determined on 
a different basis than has been used heretofore. 
The New York League price will be based on 
the average price paid by a specific group of 
condenseries located in the Middle West with 
a freight differential added 

Class 4, prices will as usual be based on the 
butter and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market 

Sheffield Producers 

The Sheffield Farms Producers announce the 
following price for 3°; milk in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone: Class 1, $3.07 per hundred; Class 
$2.00; Class 3, $1.50; Class 4, determined by 


market quotations on butter and cheese. 


Non-Pool Cooperative 
The Non-pooling Dairymen’s Cooperative 
prices for Class 1 milk is $2.80 per hundred; 
Class 2, $2.00; Class 3A, $1.60, with freight 
and fat differentials. 


Interstate Producers 
Milk Producers’ Association 
that 


¢ fo farmers 


The Interstate 
Philadelphia Price Plan 
receiving station prices, or the pri 
in the 201 to 210-mile zone from Philadelphia 
for 3°; milk, is $2.19. In the 101 to 110-mile 
zone the price is $2.29. 


announces 


BUTTER TENDING EASIER 


The butter market has been holding up re- 
markably well for the past week. As the week 
ending November 8 closed, there was some 
feeling that we could look for a slight break 
in the market, at least an easier turn. This 
did not materialize, for on Monday, the 10th, 
business was as brisk and the market 
held its own, with a firmer undertone clearly 
evident. The chain stores have been buying 
quite freely due to the 
which is reported as very satisfactory 
of this good consumptive 
receiving only light receipts of 
that can be called at all fancy. Asa matter of 
fact, not enough fresh goods are arriving 
around and as a result there is a larger amount 


as ever 


consumptive demand, 
(in top 
demand we are 
| 


goods 


fre sh 


to go 


of business being done in storage butter, and 
withdrawals are on the increase. 

Prices have advanced slightly during the 
week on fresh goods and unless we see a radical 
change they bid fair to hold their own, al- 
though there is little likelihood of their going 
bevond Creameries scoring better than 
extras (93 score) is now quoted from 41!5 to 
$2e. Creamery extras (92 score) reach 4le 


with enough firmness to establish that price 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 








Live Poultry Shippers 


IF YOU WANT HIGHEST PRICES re- 
turned promptly—market reports and infor- 
mation—free use of coops AND SERVICE 
UNEXCELLED—SHIP TO: 

BERMAN & BAEDECKER, Inc. 


West Washington Mkt., 28 Thirteenth Avenue 
New York City 








FARMS! FOR SALE 


125 Acres, Valuable Wood 
18 Cattle, Horses, Crops 


Bull, hogs, separator, gas engine, mac! inery. vehicles, 
hay, vegetables, firewood. included, to settle affairs; 
estimated pulp, 100,000 ft; timber should pay for all; 
good quality soll, brook-watered, wire-fenced past 
variety choice fruit; good 6-room house, piped water; 
large basement barn, silo, garage, etc. Unusual value at 
$4,500, only one-third cash Details: p. 26, New Illus 
trated Catalog, 152 pages money-making farm bargains 
Frees STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150R Nassau St, 
New York City. 


168 Acre Dutchess Co. Farm 
Tractor, 3 Horses, 30 Cows and 











| 





Heifers, 150 poultry, 9 hogs, imp'ements, 40 tons hay, 
big quantity oats, corn, buckwheat, potatoes; overlooks | 


peautiful lake, near R. R. town; city markets, 150 acres 
tillable. woodlot; 50 apple trees, pears, plums, cherries 
grapes, S-room house, good 62 ft. barn, new silo, cow barn 


To settle immediately. all for $12.00, part 
. Travia, Hopewell Junction, N. 


tenant hows 
cash. OG. 


as a definite quotation, although a great deal 
of business has been done at 40!4c. Creamery 
scoring 90 to 91 is bringing from 37 to 40c, 
while 88 to 89 score is quoted at 34 to 36c with 
lower grades ranging downward. 


CHEESE NOT MUCH BETTER 


The cheese market has not shown very much 
improvement over its condition of the last 
several weeks. A little more confidence has 
been shown in the New York market and 
prices in some cases have advanced slightly. 
However, on the whole trading is slow to 
expand. Advices from the West give evidence 
of a firmer tone out there with a result that 
Daisies advanced slightly. This strengthens 
the views in the local market with the result 
that prices advanced correspondingly. New 
York State flats are held steady, primarily 
because they are not in heavy supply. If the 
demand were more active, we would be very 
likely to see lower prices in the cheese market 

Wholemilk State flats, held, grading faney 
to special, are quoted from 201% to 21\e with 
average run goods selling from 19! 6 to 20e. 
Fresh wholemilk State flats, grading as fancy 
and special, are bringing from 20 to 20'4c with 
average run good, selling at 18)4 to 19¢ and 
undergrades a cent lower. 


EGG MARKET SHOWS NO CHANGE 


The egg market remains just about the same 


as it was last week and what we have said 
before holds true now. Fancy large new laid 
nearby whites are scarce and firm in price. 


Receivers are having difficulty in filling orders. 
Lower grades and less desirable qualities are 
very irregular and consequently are showing 
a wide range of offerings. “It is practically 
impossible to get real fancy eggs at the present 
time,” retail merchant to the writer 
during the past week. This is the situation in 
a nutshell and the poultryman who takes 
advantage of conditions and is shipping in 
real fancy eggs is getting good prices and has 
the market eating out of his hands. It is a 
seller's market almost all the through 

Faney, closely selected extras from Jersey 
and other hennery whites are still 
bringing anvwhere from 81 to 86c, depending 
upon package, while average extras are 
worth 76 to 80c; extra firsts 70 to 75c and firsts 
60 to 68ce. Nearby gathered whites grading 
firsts to extra firsts are bringing from 60 to 
72c with undergrades from 50 to 58c. Pullets 
are bringing anywhere from 40 to 58ec, de- 
pending on size. Fancy brown eggs 
are bringing anywhere from 60 to 70c. 


said a 


way 
nearby 


etc... 


nearby 


LIVE POULTRY MARKET SLOW 


The live poultry market has been slow all 


the week and unless things turn in a hurry we 
are going to see it continue that way. The 
freight market is slow and this has had a 
corre sponding effect on the express market 
However, there is a slightly steadier under- 
tone for good fowls. Where stock is mediocre 
to poor, it is practically impossible to find an 
outlet 


Express fowls have been hitting slow trading 
and in general offerings are down. This is 
especially true with white Leghorns and other 
breeds of that class. Express chickens are 
slightly steadier, although they have been 
selling none too well and outside quotations 
are rather extreme. Fancy colored fowls arriv- 
ing Via selling for 24c, while 
average stock is selling anywhere from 19 to 
23c. Stock has got to be real fancy to bring 
24%. The fanciest Leghorn fowls are selling 
from 18 to 19¢ but most of the stock is average 
run which brings from 15 to 19e. 

Colored chickens are bringing from 25 to 
2h, Leghorn stux k is holding about the 
same price with most business a cent below. 
Broilers are bringing anywhere from 28 to 35c 
a pound, Extremely fancy stuff may bring a 
few cents premium. 


express are 


while 


POTATO MARKET DEAD 

The potato market seems to be deader than 
a door nail. In fact there is no market at all. 
To get an idea of the situation, on Friday the 
14th, there were 350 or 400 cars of potatoes 
in the city yards. That is quite a pile of 
potatoes and is one of the chief reasons why 
prices are down. There are too many 
potatoes in the country. Another reason why 
there is little or no trading is because people 
are not buying potatoes. As this copy is being 
written, the weather is delightfully mild and 
New York feels like a spring day. 

As a result of this dull situation, prices have 
slumped, and now States are quoted at $1.60 
a bag and between 95c and $1 per cwt. in 
bulk. Maines are worth $2 in 150 pound 
sacks and $1.15 per ewt. in bulk. Long Islands 
have also taken a slump. As a matter of fact 
buyers aren't very eager to take on stocks and 
they are offering $1.90 to $1.95 a bag, but they 

will not take on stocks at prices any higher 


way 


American Agriculturist, November 15, at 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


than that. A few nearby farmers who are 
delivering direct to grocers are getting slightly 
better prices. Some are getting as much as $1 
a bushel, but the grocer in this case is paying 
for service and extremely closely selected 
goods. 


NO CHANGE IN HAY 


The hay market continues about the same 
as it has been for the past several weeks. 
Prices are holding fairly steady and there is 
pretty good trading going on. No. 1 timothy 
is worth $27 while No. 2 grade is bringing 
from $24 to $25 and No. 3 from $22 to $23. 
This is for stock in large bales. Light clover 
mixed is bringing anywhere from $20 to $26 
depending on the grade it comes in. Second 
cutting alfalfa is bringing from $380 to $31 
for No. 1 stuff, while No. 2 grade is bringing 
from $25 to $26. 


GRAINS AND FEED 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed November 1. 


The quotations given in this report show the approximate 
prices at which feed can be purchased per ton, and grain 





Color Your Butter 





“Dandelion Butter Color’? Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churnj 
add one-half tal 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 
churn comes but: 
ter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” jg 


purely v egetelia 
harmless, and 
meets all State 





and National food 
Used for 50 years by all 
creameries. Doesn’t color butte 
Absolutely tasteless. Large bottler nal 
only 35 cents at drug or grocery steoal 
Write tor free sample bottle. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt, 


PATENTS 


Write for my free Guide Books “How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “ Invention and incastey and “ Record of 
Invention” blank A disclosing inventions. Seat 


laws. 








per bushel, in straight carlots through billed from Western 
points, delivered on track at points in the freight zones as 
indicated. Mixed carlots cost approximately $2 per ton more. 

Retail feed and grain prices vary with different local dealers 
Gomies upon their individual cost of doing business, volume 

handled, etc. In the case of feeds the retail price may some- 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices given 
in this report. 








Ogends- Rochester Buf- 

Albany burg Utica Syracuse falo 
No. 2 W. Oata... 58 59 57% (ST JA 
No. 3 W. Osta... .57 58 3640 CSG C«;:«C« SG 
No. 2 Yel. Corn. . 1.23 1.2416 1.22 1.21 1.17 
No.3 Yel. Corn... 1.22 1.2344 1.21 1.20 1.16 
Ground Oats... . .43.00 43.60 52.60 42.30 40.90 
Spr. W. Bran 30.50 31.10 30.10 29.80 28.40 
Hard W. Bran. . .31.50 32.10 31.10 30:80 29.40 
Standard Mids, . 32.50 33.10 32.10 31.80 30.40 
Soft W. Mids... .40.00 40.60 99.60 39.30 37.90 
Flour Mids. 37.50 38.10 7.10 36.80 35.40 
Red Dog Flour.. .47.00 47.60 46.60 46.30 44.90 
D. Brew. Grains —_—— - = - 
W. Hominy 43.25 43.85 42.85 42 55 41.15 
Yel. Hominy 43.25 43.85 4285 42.55 41.15 
pa Me al — — - —_ 

» Feed. 47.25 47.85 46.85 46.55 45.15 

Glute on Meal.. - - - a = — 
6 c ot. S. Meal 45.00 45.70 4460 44.10 42.90 
41 t. 8. Meal 47.75 48.45 46.35 465.85 45.65 
43 Cat 8 Meal 50.00 50.70 49.60 49.10 47.90 
31°, OP Oil Meal —— — — — _-— 
43°, OP Oil Meal50.00 50.60 49.60 49.30 47.90 





Beet Pulp... 


Since B iffalo is is an important milling center for wheat feeds 


nd linseed meal, quotations are given for this point on both 
a through-billed and a ay basis. No, 2 White Oats, ——; 
No. 3 White Oata, 2 Yellow corn, ——; No. 3 








Yellow corn, $1 15; Groune Y oats, : spring wheat "bran 
$26; hard wheat bran, $30.50; standard middlings, $28.50: soft 
wheat middlings, $35; flour mid ——_ $36.50; red dog flour, 















$42; dry brewers grains, : white hominy, $40; yellow | 
it $40: corn meal $45; gluten feed, $42.75: gluten meal 
$51.75; $31°% old profess oil meal, ——; br old process oil 


meal, $45.50. 

For points taking New York rate add to Albany price ‘4 
cents on oats on corn, 10 cents on cotton seed meal: 
and, 20. ce nts : on other feeds. 


BEAN MARKET FAIRLY STEADY 


The bean market is holding fairly steady. 
Old stocks are practically all cleaned up and 


é cent 





model or — J S 7 invention for inetre 
Promptness assured. o charge for above information, 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Pa 
Security Bank Building, ae across street 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C 
Better pri 
liable 5 


TRAPPERS = 


mee 
tags, etc. O. FERRIS & CO., Dept. 17, pete: N.Y. 


Classified Ads 


tent Laywer, 


ioe 





Money counts. 








(Continued from page 344) 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


READY NOW —Big, dark Rose Comb Red 
cockerels, free range, best selection, $5 each. 
Good breeders, 3 for $10. M. B. GOULD, 
West Pawlet, Vt. 

500 BARRON, April hatched, White Leghorn 
pullets, from imported, “=. nested stock, now 
ready to lay, + each. VERNON LAFLER, 








Middlesex, 





Mammoth 
turkeys; 


Se tiondan 


's: 
Bronze 
DECKER, 


J A? 
Mammoth 
LAURA 


VHI 
ducks; 
guineas. 
Me Be 





CORNELL CERTIFIED single combed 
white Leghorn hens, cocks and cockerels— 
also selected breeders, yearlings, and May- 
hatched pullets. Have large stock to dispose of 
immediately. Breeding excellent, a right. 
ROY E. RATHBUN, Cincinnatus, 5 

PARKS STRAIN. Barred Rocks, pedigreed 
cocks, cockerels, hens and pullets for sale at 
reduced prices. NORTON INGALLS, Green 
ville, N. Y. 

R. tL. RED COCKERELS single comb, well- 
colored and developed. April hatched, bred for 
ag tion with standard qualities maintained. 

rices and full descriptions, free. E. C. 
WEATHERBY, Box 114, Ithaca, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Toulouse and White China 
geese, Golden Seabright Bantams and Guernsey 
cattle. J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, ®a. 

MAMMOTH TOULOUSE geese and Nat- 




















only new goods are being reported. The | Tagansett turkeys. ROY E. HILTS, Gouver- 
market has been more or less unsettled but | BOYS 

with the cleaning up of old stocks and the : 

taking on of new interest have calmed down POULTRY SUPPLIES 

with offerings somewhat more clearly defined. ; FOR SALE sen egg size Cypae rs i. 
Ding - are ae P = aie Goneee *rairie State incubators. Complete, pe 
Pea beans are selling at fairly steady figures, condition. “SHERIDAN FARMS. Sherid 
while red kidneys are somewhat irregular. | Pa. 


White kidneys are reported as meeting a dull 
market, when higher prices are talked. Pea 
beans are quoted at $6.35 to $6.50; red kid- 
#9.25 to $9.50; white kidneys $10 to 
yellow eyes $6.75 to $7.00. 


neys 
$10.50; 





TURKEYS 
NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS—six, eight 





and ten dollars; also Barred Rock pullets, $1.25. 


MRS. EVA D. BREES, De Kalb Junction, N. Y. 
TURKEYS—Narragansetts, Black, B. Reds 








LES Brofze, $6 to $12 before December 15. White 
FANCY APP SCARCE Rocks, Wyandottes, Cornish Leghorns, et., 
Fancy apples of the larger size are quite Gee. Write WALTER CLARK, Freeport, 
scarce and when they do come in they are THOROUGHBRED ~~ Mammoh ~~ Bronse 
selling very promptly at ms Cie ean turkeys, large boned healthy ook, — 
trades : r qualities and, in fact, ordinary | marking, ‘North Country  Wol strail 
grades and poor qualities anc ‘ ‘ " ' FLORENCE MeNICKLE, 


qualities of pretty near all varieties are rather 


Prompt overs. 
La Fargeville, 








quiet and erp, Med Jeg Fancy Greenings A FORTU F in turkeys properly managed. 
are bringing anywhere from %5 to $7.50. | Wwe are specialists. Never lose birds 
Fancy New York State McIntosh are bring- | blackhead or liver trouble, 24 copueies + 
ing 7 « 3 wi e 3 re $3.50, 100. undreds of testimonials 

ing up to $7 and 88 with Vermonts reported | 7-3 formula with order, TURKEY HERBS 
as commanding $9 and $10. Wealthies of A | REMEDY CO., 816 South Main, Santa Ana, 
grade strictly fancy have reached as high as | Calif. : 
$5.50, some sales reported at $6. Very few F 
fancy Baldwins are arriving and these are PRINTING 


bringing anywhere from $4.50 to $7.50, de- 
pending on size, pack, ete. Some extra fancy 
marks are reported bringing lighter quotations | 
than mentioned above. The apple market in | 


save 10 to 





LEAST MONEY —You 


BEST PRINTING, 
HONESTY FARM PRESS, 


50% 
Putney, Ve rmont. 
PRIN TING and advertising for farmers ‘and 

















" | poultrymen. 250 bond letterheads and 25 
general can be called strong where fancy envelopes, $3° 00 of each. $4.50: 1000 of each. 
uniformly packed goods gre involved. “Tree- | $7. Postpaid. PARK PRESS, 74 Green St. 
run” is not finding rather such a good outlet. Leominster, Mass. TF. 

EVERY THtNG. Mh ks pe bat sean 
RANKLIN PRESS, Milford, ew ar 
LIVE STOCK a vies 
There was practically no change in the live- 
stock market. Prime state veals top at $14 with 50c premium for prime stuff. Hogs are 


with most business going on at $12.50 to 
$13.50, Common veals are down as low as $8. 
Prime lambs are bringing from $14 to $14.25 
with average stuff quoted anywhere from $10 
to $13, depending on grade. Common to good 
ewes are worth from $4.50 to 86 per hundred 


meeting a fairly steady market with a goo 
demand, Yorkers bringing from $10 to $10.25 
a cwt. 
to be steady, good demand all the way through. 
with the exception of cows, 
demand. 


In general the live-stock market seems 


meeting slow 
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Chicken Chatter 


Forcing the Hen’s Molt Hinders Early Laying 


A. H. 
writes 
that he had a utility White Leghorn pullet 
laid her 
But more interesting still is 
Hotaling’s note that from a flock of 
115 pullets hatched on June 19 he had an 


HE common idea that if hens are 

compelled to molt early they will 
quickly feather out and commence layi ing 
early in the winter is erroneous. This 
statement is made by the poultry men of 
the New Jersey State College of Agricul- 
ture, after several vears of observation. 

Laying hens should be allowed to 
molt naturally. An early molt does not 
signify quick resumption of production. 
Usually the late-molting hen is the heavier 
producer. In fact, a lack of feather 
growth is one of the things to look for 
when selecting hens for holding over a 
second vear for the breeding pen. 

Verv often show birds are forced into 
a molt by a restriction of feed. This is 
done so that the birds may be in full 
feather once more for the show season. 
This should never be practiced with 
utility stock. It will cause production to 
stop and will weaken the hens at a time 
when their full strength is needed. 

It is unwise to change the general char- 
acter of the feed during the molt. The 
addition of some oil-carrying ingredient, 
however, such as sunflower seed, will aid 
in the development of new feathers. 


A Creditable Pullet Record 

HE items we have published about 

early pullets have created quite a bit 
of interest. We received dozens of letters 
from subscribers, telling of their success 


with early-laying pullets. Mr. 
Hotaling of West Lebanon, N. Y.., 
in April and in 314 months she 
first egg. 
Mr. 


egg record of 2,700 eggs and the birds 
were housed in NO up-to-date hen-house. 
That is quite a record for pullets. Part 


of this can be explained by the fact that 
Mr. Hotaling culls his flock thoroughly 


every year. 


Easy Method of Picking Fowl 


HEN picking a fowl, first scald the 


bird in hot water at a temperature 


of about 160 degrees Fahrenheit. A 


minute or two at this temperature is 


sufficient. Then wrap the bird quickly 
in a burlap sack, leaving only the neck 
exposed. This permits very thorough 
steaming. 


The feathers are removed by rubbing 
instead of picking, starting from the neck 
and working back. The burlap sack is 
removed as the work proceeds. The 
sack should not be removed more quickly 
than the feathers, for the feathers must 
be steaming while being rubbed off. It 


will not take more than ten minutes to | 
clean a duck or goose in this way, and | - 
a chicken can be cleaned in four minutes. | 


—E. WuirraKEr. 





T B in Columbia County 


(Continued from page 343) 


that were under test represented about 
75 per cent. of the entire township the 
names of those who had not applied for 
the test were again divided up among the 
committee and this time different indi- 
viduals were given new names. In addi- 
tion two men agreed in each case to make 
the trip to the various men and to urge 
their cooperation in the work towards the 
end that the town could be cleaned as an 
area. 


A Thorough Piece of Work 
9 


As a consequence of this clean-up 32 
more men signed the agreements and 
had their herds tested. This left seven herds 
of the total of 155 in the town who had not 
been reached. The total number of cat- 
tle owned by these 7 men was less than 
20 head. This being over 95 per cent. 
of the herds, a report was made to the 
Commissioner of the Department of 
Farm and Markets in regard to the sit- 
uation, calling his attention particularly 
to the fact that these seven men were 
mostly those who owned cattle for their 
own use and who were as a rule working 
at other trades and for this reason were 
hard to reach to bring proper informa- 
tion to. 

The Commissioner addressed these men 
at some length, calling their attention to 
the fact that the greater part of the 
township had been tested and that for the 
good of the community they should sub- 
ject animals to the test, thereby 
avoiding the necessity of an individual 
quarantine on the part of the State. 
This letter immediately brought results, 
for of the seven, five immediately applied 
fora test. Le aving two who did not, one 
of these two owned one animal and the 
other two. 

Thus, ina period of two months a town- 
ship was tested with the exception of 
three animals. It will be no question but 
What these will also very shortly come 
under the test, as there is no opportunity 
for the owners to secure bull service in the 
county unless their animals are tested. 


their 


Follow-up Well Organized 


To follow up the work of eliminating 
diseased cattle the county purchased 
4 spray outfit and a quantity of disin- 
ectant. Immediately that reactors were 
removed from an owner's premises the 
veterinarian made a trip to the place and 


supervised ther thorough disinfection of 
the premises. Usually this has been done 
by a man that was hired especially for this 
work but the committee felt that this was 
one of the most important parts of the 
work to hold the area free from subse- 
quent infection and that the most quali- 
fied man that they could assign to the 
work was the man that made the test. 
Such a procedure brought a man fo 
supervise the work that was thoroughly 
familiar with conditions at that particu- 
lar farm. This supervision of disinfection 
was made at no cost to the owner with the 
exception of the wholesale cost of the dis- 
infectant that was used, this usually run- 
ning from a dollar to two dollars per man. 
The fact that 24 per cent. of the cattle in 
the township were condemned at the 
first test as tuberculosis made the follow- 
up work in the cleaning of the stables 
very important. 

An arrangement was made in the town- 
ship whereby cattle could be removed 
for slaughter at a New York City packing- 
house the day after they were appraised. 
This prompt removal of — was 
greatly appreciated by the farmers and 
was one of the well-worked out plans of 
the committee. In addition excellent 
service was maintained as far as the ap- 
praiser was concerned, orders being rapidly 
executed from seven to ten days after the 
tests were completed. 


How Campaign was Conducted 


At the same time as this was taking 
place in the township of Kinderhook other 
sign-up campaigns were in process under 
direction of the manager. The way that 
these campaigns developed was left al- 
most solely to the initiative of the commu- 
nities themselves. The ground was pre- 
pared by a certain amount of publicity on 
the part of the Bureau and as a result 
three townships made definite requests for 
area work at the start. Meetings were 
called in these communities and the work 
was explained in detail, and the methods 
of proceeding about the work were set 
forth. As a result in all three cases from 
the initiative of those in attendance, a 
committee was appointed, one man from 
each school district, to canvass the dis- 
trict for cooperators in the work and to 
report back to the Farm Bureau office so 
that a summary could be made. Further 
plans will establish the names of the cattle 
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Teo This Re 
FREE 


There is no other farm en- 
gine like it. Simple in con- 
struction and easy to operate. 
It is only one engine, yet it 
takes the place of six en- 
gines. It will give from 114 
to 6 H. P., yet it is so light 
that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


Change Power 
as Needed 


ne is a 6 H. P. when you need 
, or 144 H. P. when you need 
pF 14, or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
proportion to power used and 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 





line. 


Says: 













s- Remarkable Engine 


Burns Kerosene 
Operates with kerosene or gaso- 
Easy starting, no crank- 

ng. The greatest gas engine 
value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 


How About This 
Sawing Record! 
G. E. Gilbert, of Frost, Ohio, 
“I bought an Edwards 
Engine in October 1920. I have 
been sawing wood right besidt 
an 8 H. P. engine. The 8 H. P. 
sawed twenty-four cordsand,in 
the same length of time, I sawed 
thirty-twocordsand we had the 
same kinds of saws. 
four gallons of kerosene and I 
used twogallons,so youseethat ¢ 
the Edwards is some motor. I 4 
can tearupand movewhilethe , 
other fellow is tearing up, on 
account of the weight and teams 

it takes to haul a big engine. 
“Well, I have tried it on loads 
that surprised the people and 
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“*T set out to build a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I'm proud to 
have thisengine bear my name.’ 

. EDWARDS 


‘EDWARDS ) 
FARPI 
ENGINE 













myself. I can pulla pair of 8-in. 
burrs wide open and elevate the 
feed eight feet above the mill, so 
you see it has been tried out.”” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to yoy. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 




















He used 

















TOR CO. 
EDWARDS MOTOZ ,ringfield, Ohio 
133 Main Street, ee eeniel seni 
tion of your 


Without cost, or ° 
your free t 


descri 
e com lete 
( | engine, also details © 
' offer. 











and happy. 


die, well fasten 
‘,"" off the ground. 
pocket and cone to 





PRICE: 
2 Ga! : 
5 Gal - 





4-99 tain, 


Agents Wanted 





A ROYAL NON-FREEZE FOUNTAIN—Warm Drinking Water—More Eggs 


Use a Royal non-freeze drinking fountain this winter and keep the hens healthy 
Warm drinking water keeps the birds in good I< 
the pep to turn out eggs when the price is highest. 
thaw and no hens without water, if you use a Royal non-freeze drinking fountain. 

Royal Thermic Fountains are mz ide of the best quality of galvanized iron with 
double walls and packed with an efficient insulating material; 
keeps the water warm in winter and cool in summer; insula- 
tion is completely around the inside tank 
for carrying. 


Yor 
° = $3- 50 plies, | including the 


Extra wide and deep pockets. Inset 50 
5 «+8 .45 
, keeps water in drinking pocket clean. 100 “75 
ell crated and absolutely guaranteed. 250 1.70 
ur dealer should have our full line of poultry sup- 500 2.95 
7 joyal bre coder non re a — 1,000 4.95 

aterers, chick feeders, troughs and leg bands. = 

If he « pe supply you, write or send us your order. Pe aa as 4 


ROYAL MANUPAC JTURING CO., 


salth and they have 
No more frozen buckets to 





Leg Band Prices 
Celluloid spirale 
bands, 10 colors. 


Extra heavy han- 
Special reinforced bottom 








Dept. 114, TOLEDO, O. 











owners in the towns and a comparison 
maybe had between the number that is 
signed-up and the total number of owners. 
The County T. B. Committee is pledged 
to authorize work in that township that 
has the largest percentage signed-up 
at the conclusion of the work in the pre- 
ceding town. 

Following the completion of the work 
in the town of Kinderhook, work was 
started in the town of Stuyvesant. In 
three weeks out of the total of one hun- 
dred and four herds in the town there were 
under test some eighty-five. The names 
of the owners of the remaining nineteen 
herds were given back to the committee 
the same as was done in the case of the 
preceding town of Kinderhook. Although 
all records are not as yet complete indi- 
cations are that equally good results will 
be had in this case as well. This will make 
two towns that have been completed in 
a little over five months while at, the same 
time the retests have been regularly made 
at ninety-day intervals. This will pro- 
vide for the starting of the third township 
about the first of January. 


Factors that Control Success 


The orderly proceeding of the work is 
due mainly to the following factors: 
(1) Intelligent knowledge of the work 
and local county conditions on the part of 
the men in charge; (2) Control being cen- 
tered in an organization that is qualified 
to represent the county interests for the 
farmers; (3) Testing being done by a 
highly competent veterinarian; (4) A 
thorough sign-up campaign at the mini- 
mum of effort; (5) Prompt appraisals and 
removal of reactors; (6) Thorough disin- 
factant of premises under strict super- 
vision of a competent man; (7) No retests 
allowed to run more than ninety days 
after the condemnation of reactors; 
(8) No community being urged to conduct 
a sign-up campaign but rather that the 
request to enter the work came from their 
own choice; (9) and lastly only that work 
was promised that could reasonably be 
completed within the period of a year. 











STRONG, STURDY 


LEGHORN AND CHICKS 


RHODE ISLAND RED 


in existence; no 
parents raised on 





From the best strain 
better at any price; 


my own model farm. February, March 
and April delivery. Limited number 
to be sold. 10° down: balance three 


days before delivery. Order now and be 
assured of something better in chick line 
than you ever saw. 

Bank reference—inspection invited 


HIRAM SOUTHGATE 


R. D., LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


uab Book FREE 


Squ — at Righest prices ever known. Great- 
= market for 20 years. ake money breeding 
them. Raised in om month. We ship everywhere 
> our famous breeding stock and supplies. Es- 
illustrated 
ing Squabe. 
SQUAB CO. 
434 H St., Meirese High., Mass. 


Tom Barron Pedigree Strain S. C. White Leghorns 


exclusively. Nice healthy Pullets, hatched May 5th, 
beginning to lay. Price $1.50 each. 
FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN FARM, CLYDE, N. Y. 


TURKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE. Write Sour wants. Sotistac: 


Sion guaranteed. HIGHLAND F\RM, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 


















ed 24 years. rite now for b 
‘ree book, How to Make Money 
PLYMOUTH ROCK 











Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks 
Collies, Hares. Pigeons, Chicks. 
PIONEER FARMS. Telford. Pa. 


Large stock 


Eggs, low. Ca‘a. 





\Saws1sCordsaDay! 


Ww 
eBags Los tar, et 


Wheel mounted— 

. Saws faster than 10 men Shigned 
or nearest of 10Branch houses. 

“Wood Encyclopedia”’ A 


f i / MANUFACTURING Na CO. 
ag OTTAWA MAN idg. Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Hath se 


Bi Free illustrated book and 
ix. Send today ss ete Hercules p Pul- 
lers, Learn 





The Trouble Maker 


(Continued from page 345) 
cows on the morning of the second day 
of the fair that he seemed to have lost 
interest in nearly everything, and for a 
young man was thinking altogether too 
frequently, “What's the use?” 

But his sister wanted to go to the fair. 
She was nothing but a kid anyway, Jim 
thought, and she had far too little fun 
for him and his grouchiness to stand in 
the way of her holiday. So after the 
chores were done, the two Tay lors joined 
the procession toward the fair grounds. 
When they got there, he drove the horse 
down in the back end of the grounds, 
unhitched her from the wagon, and tied 
her to the tree. Then they went back 
up to see the sights. 

His sister soon found some girl friends, 
and Jim strolled about talking with 
friends and listening to the various in- 
ducements put forth by the 
artists to sell their wares or to get 
passing crowd into their fake shows 

Among these was a grizzled veteran 
of the Civil War who had 
days, but who for years had been coming 
to the Speedtown fair as a vendor of 
cheap merchandise. No one knew what 
this man’s real name was, but there were 
hundreds attended the fair who 
always listened with pleasure to the 
sales talk and lectures of “George, the 
Whip Man,” for the whips were the 
leading articles which he In the 
most perfect English he enter 
tain the crowd with lecture, 
and story, and wind up by selling them 
some of his wares for which they had 
no need. 

When Jim came along, 
just opening up, and the boy paused to 
hear the harangue 

“Look at me,” cried the old 
“Once I was high in the councils of the 
Republican party, once I was mayor of a 


big city. Look at me now.” 

yes KING away his collar and point 
ing to an ugly weal on the side of 

his neck, he cried 

“Do you see that scar? That is wher 
one of old John Gordon's men put his 
mark with a peak-pointed iron on the 
end of a rebel musket. He is dead now, 
that fellow: been dead a long time; 
deader than Julius Cesar thirty 
on the tenth of next June, the anniver 
sary of that unpleasant time at Coal 
Harbor. 

“But look at these that 
were cut deeper than the Johnny bayonet 
thrust, cut deeper into the soul 
And the party that made them is still 
alive, and up to all of his old deviltrv'! 
Look at the lines on ma) face. look at 
these dim, bleared eves, these trembling 
hands, this gray head, this stooped, 
slouched body, that should vet be erect 
and vigorous! Those are the marks 
left by old John Barleycorn, the rampant 
rebel of the Inferno, accursed 
legions have never yet met up with a 
Gettysburg nor come to an Appomatox 
Court House.” 

Turning abruptly to the big trunk on 
the platform at his side, old George picked 
out and held up an article of small 
merchandise. 

“We have here,” 
comb, such as the 


mid-way 
the 


seen better 


w ho 


sold 
would 
anecdote 


old George was 


man 


been 
vears 


other scars 


way 


NN he se 


he said, “‘an ordinary 
daughter of a family 
uses to arrange her locks on an evening 
when expects male company. Its 
ordinary price is thirty-five cents but I 
am not going to ask that for it. I shall 
put in another comb of the same 
size,” suiting the action to the words, 
“and another one still a size smaller, 
and another with fine teeth for the hired 
man to rake the June bugs out of his 
whiskers. And with it, this package of 
gold strings, a paper of pins and two 
spools of cotton thread, number forty, 
and the first man, woman, child, or other 
creature who offers two York shillings. 
twenty-five cents, or a quarter of a dollar, 
gets the lot.” 


she 


just 


RADE was brisk for a few moments 
and when it began to slacken the 
salesman tried another scheme. Select- 


ing a razor from among the endless 
variety of articles in the big trunk, he 
removed it from the case and held it up 
for inspection. 

“This little throat tickler of genuine 
Sheffield steel is something that every 
man in this fair audience stands in need 
of. Gentlemen, buy one and peel off 
those dismal shrouds of hay-colored | 
draping that now obscure your coun- 
tenances; and your wives will cease to 
run away with lightning rod salesmen. 

“Ladies, buy a razor; keep your corns 
peeled, and your tempers will improve 
to an extent that your husbands will | 
come to prefer your company to that of 
the young w idow who is the object of | 
your suspic ion and dislike. 

‘This razor sells for a dollar, but the | 
first party who hands me a dollar bill | 
as its purchase price is going to get the 
surprise of his life!” 

IM, who had been listening to the 

salesman’s patter with considerable 
amusement, at pulled a_ dollar 
from his pocket and handed it to George. | 
Taking the bill, the old fellow wrapped 
it around the case containing the razor 
and handed both it and the razor back to 
Jim Immediately the whole crowd 
surged forward waving dollar bills. 

* Hold on, old George shouted, “just 
me a minute and I shall tend to all 
of your in the corn-paring line. 
Now, gentlemen, if I were to give 
each a dollar in return for 
your dollar, unable to 
attend these 
of vou people I love. 
my dear friends, I do love 
wish that my arms were long 
strong enough to gather you 
women and children, in my 
in ‘order that I might extract a 
dollar from each of your pockets!” 

Having halted the charge of the 
dollar wild crowd with this sally, George | 
picked up another razor case, dropped 
it into a small pasteboard box, added 
to it a com whose denomination could 
not be ascertained by the onlookers, and 
held the package toward the crowd. 

“Who will give me a dollar for this?” 
he demanded. “Take it or leave it now 
on terms of your money back if you are 
not satisfied.” 

In the brisk exchanges that followed, 
a purchaser sometimes found a dollar | 
bill in the box with his razor, sometimes 
a quarter or a ten-cent piece, and more | 
often nothing. Such was the humor of | 
the ‘ rowd, however, and its deep Amert- | 
of taking “hoss-trade”’ loss 
without a murmur that few, if any, de- | 
manded their money back in settlement 
of a poor “deal.” (Continued nezt week) 
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are right the 
a fine solution of the 
for city cooks, and of how to 
increase the incomes on the farms.” 

She pronounced the Binghamton mar- 
kets the finest of any she had ever seen, 
unless those of Seattle be excepted. 

E. R. Eastman, editor of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, was one of the chief 
speakers on Friday. His slogan “kill 
this winter” applies well in this 
as the farmer can sell a part of 
it on the market if it is more than his 
wife cares to can, pickle, or smoke. 

This study was brought about through 
the foresight of Mrs. Lewis Seymour of 
Binghamton, Chairman of the district, 
who recognized the great truth that 
before a great deal can be done to im- 
prove the farm home, the farm income 
must be strengthened. The Broome | 
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County Home Bureau, and its popular | 


agent Mrs. Anne Phillips Duncan, also 
did much to make the tour a success. 
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QUES. How can I minimize carbon deposit in my 
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Ford engine? 

Ford owners who use Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” fre- 
quently report running 10,000 and even 20,000 miles 
without taking off the head. The reason for this is that 
when Mobiloil “‘E” reaches the combustion chamber and 
burns, it leaves only a very light, fluffy soot, most of 
which is blown out through the exhaust. 


How can I overcome “chattering” ? 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” gives all the freedom from 
“chattering” that can be secured from a high-grade, 
pure petroleum lubricating oil. ““Chattering” is usually 
due to incorrectly adjusted bands or worn out linings, 
and is aggravated by the mixture of unburned fuel with 
the lubricating oil. When Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ is used from the 
beginning (when the band linings are new) little trouble 
from “chattering” will be experienced. 


How can I avoid overheating — particularly 
when it is necessary to use low speed con- 
tinuously? 

One most common comment of Ford owners who use 
Mobiloil “E” is that they enjoy marked freedom from 
overheating. This is because the scientifically correct 
body and character of the oil enable it to resist to an un- 
usual degree the heat developed under any condition of 
operation. 


Isn’t it true that I may get better results by 
using a heavier-bodied oil? 

Serious damage may accompany the use of oil heavier 
than Mobiloil “E”. Your primary need is to adequately 
protect every moving part. Mobiloil “‘E” reaches every 
friction surface and protects your Ford regardless of ite 
age or the mileage which it has covered. 


For the differential of your Ford 
car use Gargoyle Mobiloil “CC” or 
Mobilubricant as specified by the 
Chart of Recommendations. 
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